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_ REVIVAL IN THE ISLE OF LEWIS. 
(Continued.) 


The uprightness of the people.—On occa- 
sion of a year of famine, the natives were put to 
great straits, and in danger of perishing for want. 
A vessel laden with meai was driven upon their 
shores by stress of weather? Did the famine- 
stricken natives seize on the ship, and lawlessly 
apply ber cargo to the supply of their necessities ! 
If they had, hunger would have furmed for them 
a plausible excuse. ‘I'wenty years before, they 
‘would doubtless have done so, and held themselves 
guiltless. Bat now it was not so. Every portion 
was accurately weighed or divided, and as their 
neces:ities were sv great that they had nothing 
then to pay, their affectionate minister gave a pro- 
missory note for it, knowing well that the excel- 
lent lady, whose property the lands are, would not 
suffer him to be impoverished. ‘The p:ople knew 
this also, but none took advantage of it, all were 
occupied in economizing to the utinost till one after 
another they had repaid their debt. Thus they 
obtained not only the great blessing of necessary 
food, but preserved the still greater blessing of in- 
teyrity, and a spirit free froin covetousness. 

It is the rule in this and the other isles of the 
Hebrides, that when a man meets a stray sheep on 
the moor, he is entitled to carry it home as his 
own, and obliged to make an equivalent offering in 
the collection for the poor on the Sabbath day.— 
After the commencement of the revival in the 
Lewis, many came to confess_to their minister the 
trouble of conscience they rienced by reason 
of having what they called a black sheep in their 
flocks—some having had them for several winters, 
The minister always directed them to make resti- 
tution now in the appointed way, and in one sea- 
son the sum of £16 was deposited in the plate. 
The number of sheep annuaily lost has wonder- 
fully diminished since the commencement of the 
revival, leading to the conclusion that the Juss im- 
puted to accident arose from dishonesty. 

3. The Christian liberality of the people.—It 
has long been the custom to make a colleciion at 
the Thursday lecture, for the most necessitous 
persons in the district where the lecture is held— 
and thus, without aa rates, these people support 
their own poor. For many years they have con- 
tributed £13 or upwards to the Gaelic School So- 
ciety, sometimes £16, and one year when the so- 
ciety was in difficulty, the contribution amounted 
to £20. On transmitting £16, which was the 
sum collected in Uig in 1830, Mr. M’Leod re- 
marks—* Considering the circumstances of the 
people, I bear testimony that their liberality and 
zeal in this case have cause to provoke very many 

‘to similar duties. It was most delightful to see 
the hoary head, and the young scholar of eight or 
nine years joining in this contribution. The will 
preponderates over our purse, so that we cannot do 
exactly what we would.” In 1831, Mr. M’Leod, 
while he petitions that a teacher may not be remo- 
ved from his present station for another year, says, 
* A poor man in that station declared to me lately, 
that sould the directors deinand one of his cows, 
he would readily give one before he would part 
‘with the teacher.” 

The journal of the superintendent, in stating 
the examination of one of the schools in Uig, 
mentions the case of a man, rated Norman 
M’Leod, wh» is one of the many hundreds of souls 
in the isle of Lewis that have come out of gross 
darkness into the sweet and blessed light of the 
knowledge of God, partly by means of the Gaelic 
schools, and partly by the ministrations of the 
truth :—* Norman M’Leod is a native of this par- 
ish, and at an early age enlisted into the army, 
went abroad, and wus in several engagemenss.”’ 
* Balls,” says he, “ whizzing about me iv num- 
bers, but the Lord directed tem so that they did 
me no harm.” He was in Egypt, and there lived 
in drunkenness and profligacy. _ ** There,” says he 
in his native Gaelic, “ the Lord took from me my 
bodily sight. I came home and on the way was 
wonderfully pre-erved. At length [ found inyself 
in my native land. Here I found things not as | 
left them. I found the Bible of God, of which I 
was totally ignorant, among my friends; and |! 
schools amongst them for teaching the knowledge |! 
of that blessed book. I found such a work among |' 
them with Bibles and schools as was altogether 
new to me.* Nay, the very children would cor- 
rect and reprove me, though an old man. In one 
of these schools, the Bible caught my ear, it sunk 
unto my heart; it there opened an eye that sin 
had ever kept sealed ; it read to me my deeds, it 
Jed me to trace my former ways; yea, times, 
places, and deeds that were quite banished from 
my memory, were reculled into full view. * It re- 
corded a black catalogue against me, an! seemed 
to fix my portion amongst the damned. [ thought 
my case altoyether a hopeless one, but the same |‘ 
Bible brought to my ears tidings of unnutterable 
worth, salvation throngh a crucified Saviour.” 

The superintendent mentions this as a preface 
to a little story, “‘ which were the honesty and simn- 
plicity of the old man known to the reader, would 
be considered more interesting still.” 

«| began,” said Norman to his minister, “to 
think how these Gaelic schools came to be planted 
in my country. 1 thought on the state of my coun- 
try when | knew it before in my youth, and on 
the blessed fruits of these schools among my kin- 
dred. I contrasted both, and wondered, and 
thought, and wondered again. Said I, what is 
this? Whata change of things! Blessed God! 
Blessed Bible! Blessed people, that sent their 
schools! and blessed schools that teach the Bible 
of God to perishing sinners! and blessed teachers, 
men of Christ! I thought what would my poor 
country be, but for the Bible and these schools. I 
was led into their history, and traced them to @ 
Society in Edinburgh. They engrossed my atten- 
tion, and [ thought them really the schools of 
Christ. I thought I would pray for them, and so 
I did; but this, thought I, is not enough. When 
the Lord took away my eyesight, he gave me a 

nsion. J thought I should give some of that to 
help his schools. A public collection was propo- 
Zed by you. I felt happy at this, and prayed that 
the Lord might open na sporain dhubha (that is, 
the black purses, an appellation given to the purses 
of greedy worldlings,) and T myself gave two shil- 
lings. When a collection was proposed this year, 

‘T think,’ said I to myself, ‘I shall give this year 

four shillings, double what I gave last. ‘It is 
enough for you,’ said something within me, * to 
give what you gave last year, two shillings.’ — 

Here follows a long and most orig inal debate, be- 

tween Norman with the enlarged and melted 
heart, and the old worldly-wise Norman. Some- 
times he would give double, then five, then ten, 
then back to five. During all this debate he was 
in great agitation, having, as he felt, lifted up his 


astonishment was expressed by many 
of the disbanded Highlanders of the 78th, on their re- 
turn to their native land, on finding old and young 


| to school, and reading the Bible in Gaclic.— 
Saban calls "ther in his native tongue, “ ‘The 
Sehools of Christ.” 


score of them. 


hand to the Lord that he would giveso much. He 
thought of Ananiaes and Sapphira, and dared not 
go back; wiule the same inward voice asked him, 
“ Ab, Norman, what are you about? you are now 
going crazy altogether; you are a poor blind man, 
you cannot work, you have a family of seven to 
support, and the money God gave you as 8 provi- 
sion for your family, you should apply to the ob- 
ject for which it was given, which will be most 
acceptable to him,’ &c. &c. 


“I then began to ruminate on the whole pro- 
cess, and at Jength I thought my opposition might 
be the suggestion of Satan to keep me from giving 
so much to the cause of Christ. On reflecting on 
this fora while, I felt convinced it was he. I 
started upon my legs, and lifting up my hand with 
defiance, | said, ‘Ah! you devil, I will give a 
I will give a pound note every 
year I live, so the further you follow me, the more 
you shall Jose.’ From that moment the tempta- 
tion ceased.” 

“ How interesting and encouraging it is to mark 
the wonderful and merciful working of God in 
preserving this poor blind man abroad, and in 
bringing him in safety home to his native land, 
until, by your instrumentality, le should be made 
acquainted with the ways and salvation of God. 
Thus, from Egypt all the way, a blind scholar has 

n brought to your schools. Thus, the Bible 
having been blessed to a poor blind man, in a re- 
mote hamlet of your land, has drawn forth the 
prayer of his heart in its own cause, and as much 


out of his small pittance for the cause of Christ, 
as out of the purses of those who have their hun- 
dreds and their thousands. 
buted his ‘score of shiliings’ both last year and 
the present, and says he means to do so while he 
lives, ‘unless the King becomes bankrupt !’ ”"*— 


Poor Norman countri- 


We have pleasure in stating that Norman is not 


weary of his liberality, as he adds one penny to 
his pound for every year that God adds to his life. 


Their pastor, knowing that, by losses at sea and 


a bad harvest, they were one season unusually itn- 
poverished, did not cal] in the collection as usual; 
but they collected it amongst themselves, and car- 
ried it to him. 
afford it, but they would not be excused. 


He said he feared they could not 


In 1835, when, in addition to al) their usual col- 


lections, they in one day at church gathered £20 
for church extension, they were favoured with such 
a successfu! fishing season, as enabled them to sup- 
ply all the wants of the winter. 
for many years failed, and the people observed 
that, by means of this wealth bestowed on them 
from the sea in 1835, they were amply repaid for 
all they had been enabled to give. 
ther of those facts which we note to the vlory of 
Him who is nigh unto all them that fear him. He 
knoweth what we have need of, and they who 
scatter in faith shall still increase. Let not any 
of those contributors shrink from this mention of 
the gracious dealing of God with them. The 
effort of their liberality was known to those iater- 
ested in the church extension scheme, and the 
plentiful fishing was told in the newspapers. 
those who see the divine hand give Him the prai-e! 


The fishing had 


This is ano- 


May 


Dr. Chalmers, who is well acquainted with the 


amount usually collected in such a situation, ob- 
served that £7 would have been a handsome con- 
tribution for the parish of Uig. The parish of 
Lochs must also be mentioned as rivalling it< 
neighbour in liberality, havingcontributed as much 
as £20 to the Garlic School Society in one year, 
influenced by the same feel ng of gratitude and 
concern for the ignorant. 
abled to trace this to the only genuine source of 
liberality. 
b-en cheered by seeing several new souls awaken- 
ed, and the good work is going on prosperously in 
the early months of 1836. May the Spirit of the 
Lord cause this thing to grow! 


It is pleasing to be en- 


‘The faithful pastor at Lochs has lately 


One feature of this revival peculiarly interest- 


ing is that souls of all ages have been affected, 
from the infant of three years to the man verging 
on ahundred. We present a notice of the young- 
est, and two of the oldest within our knowl: dge. 
In Lewis, as in the American revivals, the effects 
produced on the characters of others, by the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, seem to occupy many 
minds with an upwonted solemnity, the cause of 
which they do aot themselves always perceive ; 
and many are excited to imitate pious neighbours, 
by establishing family prayer, whoare not as yet 
walking ia the true light of the Gospel. This is 
said t» explain some parts of te conduct of the 
parents of the child whose little history is here 
related, 


* Gaelic School Report for 1828, p. 48. 
| (To be continuec.) 


THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE 


ISLE OF PATMOs. 
From the account of a Missionary tour perform- 


ed by the Rev. J. ‘. Wolters, in connexion with 
the Church Missionary Society, we extract the 
following statement, of the way in which super- 
stition defiles the place where the venerable apus- 
tle John received the revelation of the Apoca- 
ly 


pse :—** Patmos with the several islands around, 
s nothing but a barren rock, formed by volcanic 
‘ruptions, There are about 800 houses at Patmcs, 


600 in the upper town, and 2U0 in the lower, well 
built, for such a place of stone, with flat roofs ; 
and there are numberless litthe churches «ll over 
the island: one large church, two convents, one 
also for females. There are about 5000 inhabitants 
in all, only Greeks. 
rous, they told us; because the island being su 
barren, the men have to leave, toseek their bread 
elsewhere, and they seldoin return. 
no Turkish authority on the island; but four 
islands, Ikaria, Patmos, Lxra, and Kalimus, pay a 


The females are more nume- 
They have 


ax annually of 80,000 piastres to the Sultan, that 


they may govern themselves. This liberty chiefly, 
together with the superstition of .the place, seems 
to attract people to this barren rock. Most of them 
lead a seafaring life; and the pvorer class yo, du- 
ring the summer, to Asia Minor to labour, and 
then come back with some money and corn, to 
their island, to spend the winter there. 


October 26, 1838.—This morning we went ac- 


cording to our appointment, to the upper town, to 
visit the monastery and their high-school, built on 
the spot Where the cave is, where St. Jolin is said 
to have received the Revelation. 
once very famous, and has done much to the youth 
in Patmos in qualifying them for useful stations in 
life, 
cient state, arising from the prohibitory measures 
of the present patriarch. 
named Isaac, who seems to enter very readily into 
the views of the Greek church. There were about 
forty-five boys present, learning ancient Greek. I 
asked whether the sycred Scriptures were a daily 
class-book or not. 
urday he read a portion of the Old Testament with 
them. 
tirely excluded from it, as from every other school 
existing in the islands around, 
him suine ancient Greek primers; which he as- 
cepted. They showed us then into the chap! in 
which is the cave where St. John is said to have 
resided; it is quite roomy, and high enough to 
stand in upright. 
and was to me a solemn spot. 
people now that reseinble John, in this island ? 
They are, 'o every appearance, given to supersti- 
tion and idolatry. We skowed to the man who 
went about with us, a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, in modern Greek;as also a copy of the Pro- 
phets; of which he said, “ ‘hese books are per- 
fectly useless.” And he would not receive a copy. 
A school boy told us that they are prohibited read- 
ing any books printed in Lon‘on or America. 


This school was 


But now it seems not to be ina very effi- 


The teacher is a monk 


He replied, that only on a Sat- 
I learned afterward that the Gospel is en- 


I offereg to send 


The cave is altogether natural, 
But where are the 


Speaking of the Island of Rhodes, the same wri- 


ter mentions the following fact, as ‘illustrative of 
the hostility every where manifested by the emis- 
saries of Rome, tothe diffusion of Christian truth: 
«“ A Capuchin monk arrived here lately from Con- 
stantinople. He called on the Sw 


ish Consul, 
who had just now lost his only daughter, and asked 
kim, “ Have you any books of these heretics?” 


and heavenly light upon the degraded females 


The consul replied, “I believe I have some.”— 

The Cepuchin said: * Put them into the flames ; for 

as long as you have them, you have a devil in your 

house.” He rejoined, “ [ have had them already 

seven years, and they have done me no harm.” 
| 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, AT HILO, 
HAWAII. 

Early in the past year Mrs. Coan determined to 
open and sugtain a boarding-school for girls with 
her own hands, and with such native help as she 
could command. So soon as her plans were made 
known to the church and people, they came cheer- 
fully forward, and with great promptness erected 
a comfortable native building for the school, the 
women contributing tapas, mats, &c., to furnish 
the house. A few seats, a table with bowls and 
spoons, and some other things having been provi- 
ded, the school was opened on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, and it has been in constant operation from 
that to the present time. 

The number of little girls in the school is twenty, 
and their ages from seven to ten years. Their 
food is supplied by the weekly contributions of the 
people, in the following manner. ‘The country 
lying immediately around the station is divided 
into five sections, euch district containing a popula- 
tion of from two to five hundreds, perhaps. ‘These 
districts supply the school with food for one week 
each, in regular rotation, by voluntary contribution. 
Each individual who is of a willing heart bringsa 
single taro, a potato, or a fish, as le comes up to 
t-e house of God to attend thu regular Wednesday 
lecture. Several hundred potatoes or taros thus 
put together make a heap, on which the scliool is 
fed for a week, while the cheerful d-nors_ per- 
ceive no diminution to their own Jittle stock. 
When the districts have all fulfilled their weeks, 
they commence again, and thus, like the earth, 
move reund ina perpetual circle, shedding con- 
stant blessings in their revolutions. For some time 
past a part of the people have engaged, on each 
monthly-concert day, in planting food asa supply 
of the future wants of the schuol. | he principal 
food of the litle girls is taro, potatoes, fish, and 
urroywroot, with occasional supplies of cabbage, 
melons, bananas, sugar-cane, &c. They all sit 
and eat at a common table in English style. 

They are clothed in a cheapcotton fabric, which, 
together with table furniture, books, cards, maps, 
stationery, &c., is furnished by Mrs. Coan. The 
value of al] these articles, however, is probably re- 
funded by the people in supplies fr our family con- 
sumption, so that it may be said the sch:ol is en- 
tirely sustained by the voluntary contributions of 
the natives. Two native assistants are employ ed 
in the school and paid regular wages. Attached 
to the school building is a garden, contaning many 
beautiful trees, such as the oriental lilac, the ti- 
mosa, the guava, the mango, the tamarind, the fig, 
the lemon, the coffee, and the mulberry, besides a 
great number of beautiful flowering plants. ‘The 
garden is surrounded and intersected by gravel 
walks, and divided into Jittle sections, each pupil 
being responsible for the neatness and good order 
of one section, while all unite in keeping the walks 


and the common pleasure grounds in good taste, 
A little rill passes through the garden, and this, 
with a convenient bath, adds not a little to the 
beauty and comfort of the place, under these tropi- 
cal skies. 

All the children engage in weeding their flower’ 
beds, gravelling their walks, or in some other free | 
and gentle labour daily. Their hours for eating, | 
sleeping, labour, r creation, study, and devotion! 
are all defined. Hitherto they have been taught: 
reading, writing, geography, natural histoy ef, 
beasts, arithinetic, singing, sewing, braiding, and a | 
few other things. ‘Their progress has been very 
gratifying. Some of them entered theschool without 
a knowledge of the alphaber. All are now tolerable: 
readers, and all have acquired a considerable | 
amount of knowledge on most of the above named 
branclies. 

The government of the school has bern remark- 
ably easy. Corpureal punishment has never been 
ealled for, but in one case, and stern reproof has 
hardly been known in the school; and I hazird 
uothing in saying that I never, in any country, 
saw a school of twenty little children so uniformly 
meek, quiet, gentle, docile, and industrious as. 
these little girls. They are a company of bright | 
faces and happy hearts. Their contentment has 
seemed perfect trom the first. No one wishes to 
leave the school; no one sheds homesick tears. 
All are cheerful as the lark, and by their obedient 
and affectionate manners they have entwined them- 
selves clusely around our hearts, 

But the crowning blessing of all is the precious 
influences of the Holy Spirit inthe school. These 
influences have continually descended in soft show- 
ers like the gentle rain and the early dew. The at 
tention of the scliool can always be arrested by the 
subject of religion; and, when they are affectionate- 
ly addressed on this subject, the fixed eye, the 
solemn inquisitive look, and the siletit tear tell the 
operations of the Holy Agent within. Their con- 
~ciences are already very tender, and we believe 
that many of their hearts have been formed into 
the image o! Christ. Eleven of their number are 
members of the church, and they have thus far 
adorned their profession. Others, we trust, are 
born again, and it may be said of ail that so far as 
man can judge, their conduct is nearly unexcep- 
tionable. 

Our pray @, is, that these dear little ones may 
all indeed be dauvhtors of Abraham, and that 
this unpretending -chool way live toshed a mild 


around: that, mingling its taper rays with the 
bro:der and brighter beams of other s-hoo's and 
seminaries already risen, and which shall hereafter 
arise, it nay help to dispel the dai kness which still 
rests heavily on the Hawaiian nation. 


A PHILOSOPHER CORRECTED. 


At the late anniversary of the Britis! and For- 
eign Sailors Society, the Kev. Mr. Lawrie (Wes- 
leyan missionary from the South Seas,) said that 
he wished it were in his power to say that Eng ish 
sailors were the only persons who in other jands 
sunk the Christien character. He had met with 
a great number of persons, not sailors, who acted 
ina way directly calculated to disgrace the name 
by which they were called. Many years ago he 
was dining with Sir Thomas Gisburne, who was a 
truly Christian English gentleman, at Paramatta, 
An English philosopher was present, who had vis- 
ited New Holland with the view of ascertaining 
what kind of beings the aborigin's were. He set 
about examining the craniums of the blacks, and 
having examined all the bumps of their sculls, he 
pronounced thern to be of the ourang outang species, 
lie (Mr. L.) had iaboured among the» two or 
three years, and a youn% man who had become the 
subject of pulmouary disease was then dying, but 
dying a Christian. Fle invited the doctor to ae- 
company him on the following morning, stating 


solation; ail breathing the sime benevolent and 


ent thing fiom preaciiug and exhortation. 


that he could produce an argument quite new to: 
him in his investigations, Ile accompanied him, | 
and on entering the room where the young black. 
was lying, he (Mr. L.) said to him, * Now, Tho-! 
mas, relate to this gentleman what you were, what 
Christianity has done for you, and what are your 
hopes and views concerning another world.” 
gave as clear an account of his heathen, wretched, | 
polluted condition, as any man could do ina few! 
words. He then detailed the opera'ions of the 
Spirit of Christ on his heart, giving him to feel 
that he was a sinner, and needed a Saviour. He 
then spoke of embracing Christ by faith, and con- 
cluded in the language of the apostle, * The sting 
of death is sin, the strength of sin is the law; but 


thanks be unto God, who giveth us the victory. 
IIe (Mr. L.) 


through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
then thought that he had a fair opportunity of co- 
ming into direct contact with his antagonist, and 
asked him whether he ever saw a monkey die like 
that youngman. One might easily guess what he 


looked like. With some difficulty he obtained this 
answer from him Sir, my stands 
corrected by your Christianity."——N. Y. Obser. 


I AM NOT A DRUNKARD. 


The mind of the individual who is in the habitual 
use of ardeut spirits is manifestly under an illusion. 
Nothing that relates to it-elf appears in its true co-- 
lours. [t will often admit in words the correct. 
ne-s of a principle, while it repudiates its applica- | 
tion, It will allow that druokenness is an odious | 


vice, destructive alike of health, of peace, of pros- | 
perity, of happiness, and of hope—and yet while, 
the habit is forming, and even when it ts formed, 

be is the last to perceive that he is entangled in 

its meshes without ».y prospect of escape. He 

drinks, to be sure—but, in his own estimation he 
drinks temperately—to benefit rather than to im- 

pair his health—to give rest to life, not to destroy 
it—to increase his enjoyment, not to diminish his- 
pleasures— and thus he continues, often from yeer | 
to year, under the impression that“ he is not a 
drunkard”—and deluding himself meanwhile with | 
the belief that he has full p»wer to overcome the | 
habit which he hascontracted. The lessons which 
experience teaches have but little effect upon | 
hin. A father, or a son, a neighbour, or a triend, 

whoee habits of drinking are nut more inveterate 
than his, may confessedly go down to the drunkard’s 
grave. And he may see it, and adinit it—and yet 
he will go staggering to the tuneral, and seek an 
abatement of his grief by taking poison from the 
saine cp that has proved so terrifically fatal. 
There is. no such thing as reason with him. Every 
body my see that he is a drunkard, but himself. 
And to hear iat he also had fallen would create 
not the slightest suprise. And yet he cannot be 
convinced that in his case there is the least imagi- 
nab'e danger. 

But what would he say, if plainly teld that he 
was verging fast to that terrible * mania” which 
is one of the fruits of intemperance, and from which 
so very few rec.ver? A denial that he isa drunk- 
ard will not arrest the laws of natare. And if 
he himse!f is blind, the community are not blind 


who are observing the rapidity of his descent to that 
fearful state. ‘Temperate drinkers ought not to 
trust to their own judgment. As physicians who 
are under the influence of disease commit its man- 
agement to others, so ought temperate drinkers to 
consult those who “touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” in order to ascertain their position ; for they 
are often drunkards before they suspect it. 

It is, we believe, an admitted fact, that if al! the 
deaths were properly registered, many more could 
be directly traced to intemperance than to any 
other cause. And vet such is the madness of man 
that while he shuns other avenues to the grave he 
pursu:s this with eagerness, heedless alike of the 
admonicions of friends, and the reproaches of his 
conscience, and the warnings of his judgment, and 
the terrible examples of which he has been the 
frequent witness with no effect but to urge him on 
to the same destruction. —Charlesion Observer. 


FAULTS OF PRAYERS. 

Some of the faults of public prayers are the fol- 
lowing :—1l. Doctrinal prayers, or prayers design- 
ed to ineulcate certain doctrines, which are re- 
garded az essential or important. But should a 
prayer be thus converted into a sermon! Is a 
prayer designed to teach men, or is it not an ad- 
dress to God. 2. Historical prayers, in which are 
comprised long narratives for the information of 
those, who may not be acquainted With the detail 
of the facts referred to. But is narrative the bu- 
siness of prayer, or not rather petition! 3. Hor- 
ta‘ory prayers, designed to stir up the zeal of the 
congregation in regard to some particular subject, 
which at the moment may be thought interesting. 
4. Denuncialory prayers, designed to warn against 
certain errors or practices, to put down certain 
sentiments, or to awaken towards Qiem indignant 
‘eelings; b-ing appeals to men, not addges-es to 
God. 5, Prayers, which have a designed or pal- 
pale bearing on individuals, ‘Twe case of the 
afflicted, who asks prayers, is not intended, though 
in regard to prayers for them, sume caution against 
too great pyrrticularity is requisite; but the per- 
sonality, whica may spring trom a desire to ad- 
imini-ter a secret reproof or to bestow commenda- 
tion,-ome individail being expressly in the mind 
of the praying man, But should not public pray- 
ers b> general—such, as all Christians may juin 
in, instead of having a secret aim for or against an 
individual! 6. Prayers of eloquence, which 
there is a display of a brilliant fancy and of pol- 
ished and elegant language, compelling the hearer 
to say. “ what a fine prayer that was!” 7. Pray- 
ers of familiarity, in which there is an evident 
absence of that sacred awe and reverence, which 
should fill the mind in every approach to God. 8. 
Sectarian prayers, which indicate very clearly an 
attachment to a particular sect among the multi- 
tude of Christian denominations. 9. Long pray- 
ers, Which weary and exlaust the spirit of devo- 
lion, 

There are those, who seem to forget that pub- 
lic prayer is an address of a company of Christians 
to God; all guilty and needing mercy; all weak 
atl needing divine strength; all either subject or 
exposed ty calawity, and needing support and con- 


pivus desires; all with hearts full of praise to the 
Father of mercies; anJ that praying is a ditfer- 


Boston Recorder. 


“TUE CURISIIAN IN THE COUNTRY. 


At this time a great number of Christians have 
left the large cities and are scattered for a number 
of weeks over the country. They may be found 
atall the places of general resort which are popu- 
lar at this seas on; by the sea-shore, at the springs, 
in the coal distriets, among the mountains. When 
in tnvtion they traverse the country wherever rail- 
way or canal, river or turnpike, has made an open- 
ing; and visit regions In whose year-long monviony 
heir transient passage is the most lmportant event 
fron January to December. When at rest they 
abide among and with the humble and the exalted; 
the rich and poor: the worldly and the pious, 
They dwell undey the same roof with the profane, 
the taoughtless, and the gay. ‘They are within 
reach of many humble cottayes, and many degra- 
ded bovels; and have intercourse, or the opportu- 
nity of it, with all classes and conditions of men. 
Others spend the summer in the neighbourhood of 
their city. ‘They occupy their own country-seats ; 
or bourd with the families of farmers. ‘They pss 
the selson among people who are occupied with 
the labours of farming ; who have not much leisure 
for reading, and whose religious privileges are | 
perhaps much less numerous and varivus than 
those which their vistters have enjoyed, 


| shortly.’ 


What are these Christians doing ? Dothey allow 
themselves a general relaxation—spiritual as well 
as botily? Is it ill-timed to inquire what good 
they may doin these new circumstances; whe- 
ther they are not called in providence to be doing 
much go-pel-work under all these sp-cial advanta-- 
gest What is their example dung! How is, 
the Christian distinguishable from the unbeliev- 
ins !—the disciple trom the worldling! How 
it on the Sabbath? Is tie place of worship as 
punctually attended as at home! Is devout re-| 
tirementobserved ! Is any inquiry mide about the | 
poor in the neighbourhood? any visits of benevo-, 
lence paid ! any good books or tracts lent or given! 
any interest taken in the schools and children! any | 
help given by those who are teachers at home tothe | 
village Sunday schools by their serviceable visits? | 
any Christian sympathy and communion manifes-— 
ted for the pious, though they be p»rsonally stran- | 
gers, and perhaps of hunble circumstances ! 

We have heard-a gentleman lately remark, that | 
he found it d ffieult to get away from the spot. 
where he passed the last summer, Ile hat be-| 
come acquainted with the children; had assisted 
in teaching and promoting the Sunday school, and 
had lent such a helping hand to their works o' be- 
nevolenc», that they were unwilling to part with 
him. Why should there not be a th usind such 
instances every summer? Surely not for want of 
such places, nur of such means.—Sunday School 


| Journal. 


COME AND WELCOME TU TUE SAVIOUR. 
. By Dr. Joun M. Mason. 


Let all classes of the unhappy repair to the 
Christian truth, and draw water with joy out of 
the wells of salvation! Assume your own charac- 
ters, O ye children of men. Present your grievan- 
ces, and accept the consolations which the gospel 
tenders. 

Come now, ye tribee of pleasure, who have ex- 
hausted your strength in pursuing phantoms which 
retire at your approach! The voice of the Son of 
God in the gospel is, “* Wherefore spend ye your 
money for that whicl: is not bread, and your labour 
fur that which satisfieth not; hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness !”’ 

Come, ye tribes of ambition, who burn for the 
applause of your fellow-worms. The voice of the 
Son of God to you is, “the friendship of this world 
is enmity with Go!; but if any serve me, him will 
my Father honour.” 

Come, ye avaricious, who pant after the dust of 
the earth on the head of the poor. The voice of 
the Son of God is, * Wisdom is more precious than 


rubies; and all the things thou canst desire are not 


to be compared unto her—but what shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

Come, ye profane ! The voice of the Son of God 
is, * Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted, that are 
fur from righteousness; behold, 1 bring near my 
righteousness.” 

Come, ye formal and self-sufficient, who say that 
ye are sich and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing; and know not that ye are wretch- 
ed, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. 
The voice of the Son of God is, “| counsel you to 
buy of me gold tried in the fire that ye may be 
rich! and white raiment that ye may be clothed ; 
and that the shame of your nakednes do not ap- 
pear; and anoint your eyes with eye-salve, that ye 
may see,” 

Come ye, who, convinced of sin, fear lest the 
fierce anger of the Lord fall upon you. ‘The voice 
of the Son of God is, * Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out. I, even I am he that blot- 
teth out thy transgression for mine own sake, and 
will not remember thy sins.” 

Come, ye disconsolate, whose souls are sad, be- 
cause the Comforter is away. ‘he voice of the 
Son of God is, ** The Lord hath sent me to appoint 
unto them that mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

Come, ye tempted, who are borne down with the 
violence of the law in your members, and of assaults 
from the evil one. ‘The voice of the son of God is, 
* T will be merciful to your unrighteousness; and 
the God of peace will bruise Satan under your feet 

Cone, ye children of domestic woe, upon whom 
the Lord has made a breach by taking away your 
counsellorsand support. The voice of the Son of 
Gud is, * Leave thy fatherless children with me; 
I will preserve them alive; and let thy widows 
trust in me.” 

Co ne, ye from whom mysterious Providence has 
swept away the acquisitions of long and reputable 
industry. The voice of the Son of God is, “ My 
son if thou wilt receive my words, thou shalt have 
a tressure in the heavens that faileth not, and may- 
est take joyfully the spoiling of thy goods, knowing 
that thou hast in heaven a better and an enduring 
substance.” 

Come, ye poor, who, without property to lIcse, 
are grappling with distress, and expused to want. 
The Son of God, though the heir of all things, had 
not where to lay his head, and his voice to his poor 
is, * Be content with such things as ye have, for I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee; thy bread 
shall be given thee, and thy water shall be sure.” 

Come, ye reproiched, who find cruel mockingsa 
most bitter persecution. The voice of the Son of 
Gos is, “ If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye, for the Spirit of glory and of Gcd rest- 
eth upon you.” 

Come, in fine, ye dejected, whom the fear of 
death holds in bondage. ‘The voice of the Son of 
God is, “[f will ran-oin them from the power of the 
grave: I will redeem them from death. O death, 
1 will be thy plagues! © grave, I will be thy de- 
struction! repentance shall be hid from mine 
e 

” pineal Jesus! thy loving kindnes shall be my 
joy in the house of my pilgrimage ! and I will praise 
thee while I have any being, for that gospel which 
thou hast preaclied to the poor! 


—- 


GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 
{Tale from the German.] 


In that beautiful partof Germany which borders 
on the Rhine, there is a noble castle, which as you 
travel on the western banks of the river, you may 
see lifting its ancient towers on the opposite side, 
above the groves of trees about as old as it-elf. 
About forty yeurs ago there lived in that castle a 
noble gentleman, whom we call Baren The 
Baron had only one son, who was not only a com- 
tort to his father, but a blessing toall who lived on 
his father’s land. 

It happened, on a certain occasion, that this 
young mau being from home, there came a French 
gentleman to see the Baron. As soon as this 
gentlemag came into the castle, he began to talk 
uf his heavenly Father in terms that chilled the 
old man’s blood ; on which the Baron reproved him, 
saying, “Are you not afraid of offending God who 
reigns above, by + peaking in such a manner!” 

The gentleman said thit he knew nothing about 
God, for he had never seen him. 

The Baron did not notice et this time what the 
gentleman said, but the next morning took hin 
about his castle and grounds, and took occasion 
first to show him a very beautiful picture tat 
hung on the wall. 

The gentleman admired the picture very much, 
and said, “ Whoever drew this picture, knows 
very well how to use his pencil.” 

* My son drew that picture.” said the Baron. 

* Then your son is a very clever man,” replied 
the gentleman. 

The Baron then went with his visitur into the 
gar‘en, and showed him many beauti'ul flowers 
and plantations of forest trees. 

“ Who has the ordering of this garden?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“ My son,” replied the Baron; “ he knows every 
plant, I may say, from the cedar of Lebanon to the 


_ hyssop on the wall.” 


“ Indeed,” said the gentleman, “I shall think 
very highly of him soon.” 

The Biron then took him into the village, and 
showed him a smal] neat cottage, where his son 
had established a school, and where he caused all 
young children who had lost their parents to be 
received and nourished at his own expense. 

The children in the house looked so innocent 


and so happy, that the gentleman was very much 


pleased, and when he returned to the castle, he 
said to the Baron, “* What a happy man you are to 
have so good a son.” | 

* How do you know [ have so good a son ?” 

“ Because [ have seen his works, and [ know 
that he must be bo'h good and clever if he has done 
all you have shown me.” 

* But you have never seen him.” 
“ No, but I know him very well, because I judge 
of him by his works.” 

* You do! and now please to draw near this 
window, and tell me what you observe.” 

« Why [see the sun travelling thr ugh the sky, 
and shedding its glories over one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world ; and I behold a mighty river at 
my feet, and a vast range of woods. I see pas- 
ture-grounds, and orcharde, and vineyar’s; and 
cattle and sheep feedi-g in green fields; and many 
t! atched cottages scattered here and there.” 

“ Ant do you see any thing to be »dmired in all 
this? Is there any thing pleasant, or lovely, or 


cheerful in all that is spread before you ?” 


“Do you think 1 want common sense? or that 


I have lost the use of my eyes, my friend?” said 
the gentleman, somewhat angrily, “thet 1 should 
~ be able to relish the charms of such a scene as 
this? 

“ Well, then,” said the baron, “if you are able 
to judge of my son's good character by seeing his 
geod werks, whichare poor and imper'ect, how 
does it happen that you form no judgment of the 
goodness of God, by wi'nessing such wonders of 
his handy work as are now before you! Let 
me never hear vou, my good friend, again say that 
you know not God, unless you would have me s:p- 
pose that you have lost the use of your senses.” 


COMFORT OF CHILDREN. 


Call not that man wretched, who, whatever else 
he suffers as to pain inflicted, pleasure denied, has 
a chil! for whom he hopes and on whmn he dotes. 
Poverty may grind him to the dust, obscuri'y may 
cast its darkest mantle over him, the song of the 
gay may be far from his own dwelling, his face 
may be unknown to his neighbours, and his voice 
may be unheeded among those with whom he 
dwells—even pain may reach his joints, and sleep 
may flee from his pillow, but he has a gem, with 
which he would not part for wealth defying com- 
punction, for fame filling a world’s ear, for the 
luxury of the highest health, or for the sweetest 
sleep that ever satupon a mertal’s eye.—Cule- 
ridge. 

“Tell me not of the trim, precisely arranged 
homes where there are no children; *‘ where,’ as 
the good German has if, ‘ the fly-flaps always hang 
straight on the wall;’—tell me not of the never- 
disturbed nights and days; of the tranquil, unanx- 
ious hearts, where children are not! I[ care not 
for these things. ‘God sends children for another 
purpose than merely to keep up the race—to en- 
large our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of 
kindly sympathies and affections ; to give our souls 
higher aims, and to ca!] out all our faculties to 
exten:!ed enterprise and exertion; to bring round 
our fireside bright faces and happy smiles, and 
loving, tender hearts. My soul blesses the Great 
Father every day, that he has gladde..ed the earth 
with little children!”"— Mary Howitt. 


THE BLIND PREACHER. 


The excellent Dr. Guyse lost his eye-sight in 
the pulpit, while he was in his praver before ser- 
mon. FElaving finished his prayer, he wos, conse- 
quently, forced to make no use of his wr.tten pa- 
pers, but to prexnch without notes. As he war led 
vut of the me+ ting, after service was over, he could 
not help lamenting his sudden and total blindn: ss. 
An old gentlewoman wh» heard him deplore his 
loss, answered him, “God be praised that your 
sight is gone. I n-ver heard you preach so pow- 
erful as rmon in my life. Now we shall have no 
more notes. I wish, for my own part, that the 
Lord had taken away your eye-sight twenty years 
ago, for your ministry would have been more use- 
ful by twenty degrees.” 


DR. CHALMERS AND HIS IRISH STUDENTS. 


¢ On the 24th inst., the Iri-h students, in attend- 


ance on Dr. Chalmers’ class, presented him with 
an address, expressive of their high admiration of 
his genius, their strong sense of the benefit they 
had derived from his lucid and eloquent prelec- 
tions, and their deep ard lasting gratitude for the 
peculiar kindness and attention he had uniformly 
shown to themselves, as well as to those of their 
countrymen who have preceded them. ‘The ad- 
dress also contained an expression of their warm 
attachment to the Mother Church of Scotland, the 
deep sympathy and anxiety with which they re- 
garded her present noble struggle for spiritual in- 
dependence, and concluded with an earnest prayer 
that the Great Head ot the Charch would overrule 
the malice of her enemies to his own glory and his 
people’s good; that he would acknowledge her 
efforts by crowning them with entire success; and 
that, purified and invigorated by the fiery trials 
through which she is compelled to pass, Scutland’s 
beloved Zion might again be established on the 
top of the mountains, and made a praise and a 
glory inthe midst of the whole earth. ‘The Rey. 
Doctor returned a very freling and affectionate re- 
ply, in the course of which he remark: d, that from 
his first entrance on his duties as a Professor in 
the College of St. Andrews, down to the present 
time, he always had Irish students in attendance 
on his class; and that it was highly gratifying to 
his feelings to learn from the address that his Ja- 
bours had been at all effectual in promoting their 
best interests, and his earnest and anxious prayer 
was, that they might be highly honoured in ad- 
— the spiritual renovation of their native 
and, 


THE SINNER RECLAIMED. 
The Rev. Rowland Hill of London, and the suc- 
cessor of Rev. George Whitefield, was riding in his 
postchaise over Highgate common, where a high- 
wayman met and stopped him, and with horrid 
words and oaths, ordered him to give up his money 
and watch, or he would blow out his brains ina 
minute. Mr. Hill calmly replied, I will comply 
with your demand when you remove your pistol 
and cease your vile and blasphemous language. Mr. 
Hill gave him his money and watch, saying this is 
all | have with me—you are welcome to the money, 
but I wish to give a ransom forthe watch which 
my grandfather left me—and I will nut expose you. 
‘The robber said “ me if I trust you!” Mr, 
Hill said, You may safely rely on my word asa 
Christian. The rubber asked his name. My name 
is Rowland Hill, wasanswered. Ah! said the rob- 
ber, | have heard you preach and pray, and dare 
trust my life on your word and hovour; | will call 
on you with the watch, and if you si all recollect 
me, address me with How do you do Mr, Lazarus!” 
I willdeliver the watch toyou. They then depart- 
ed, one from the other. Svon after the robber call- 
ed on Mr. Hill clothed in a different dress. Mr, 
Hill recognized him and said * How do you do Mr, 
Lazarus?”’ My health is good—do you know this 
watch? Mr. Hill answered—Yes; and here are 
fifty guineas at your service; I thank you fir the 
exchange. Mr. Hill requested him to be sea'ed, 
an! take a glass of wine. And now says Mr. Hill, 
tell me why you ever undertook sucha dangerous 
mode of living? The robber replied 1 am a coach- 
man to a nobleman, who did not pay me, I was 
in debt by supporting a wife and four children— 
nust go into prison, lose my situation, and ruin my 
family, unless I paid my debt in forty eight hours ; 
and my lord would not pay me. Mr. Hill told him, 
Your plea is the best you could have offered but 
very insufficient tome. The robber replied—be 
it so; but my plea is in fact true. Mr. Hill asked 
the robber-—Will you leave my lord’s service, be- 
come my coachman, and serve me faithfully? He 
answered—Yes. Mr. Hill then gave the robber a 
bank bill of thirty pounds and told him--go, bring 
your family and voods to my house, and here abide 
free of rent, during your fidelity to me, yourself 
and your God, The robber complied with this or- 
der, and served Mr. Hill seventeen years with fidel- 
ity, and provided handsomely for his wife and chil- 
dren. 
Having spent seventeen years with Mr. H. in the 
beliefof Christianity, and in doing good to his fellow 
creatures in di-tress, he became sick end died, with 
a character highly revered and esteemed by all 
the people of God. His funeral was attended by 
mure than 10,000 sincere mourners. The Rev. 
Rowland Hill preached an excellent sermon on the 
oveasian, and printed and published it. Therein 
he for the first time made known the past folly and 
errors of the deceased brother, and explained what 
God had graciously done for his soul. The God- 
like benevolence and forbearance of Mr. Hill to- 
wards an offending brother, saved one soul from 
death, and covered a multitude of evils from a wife 
and four children. — Monthly Visitant. 


Seeing and condemning sin in ourselves as we 
do in others, without showing it mercy, Is tepeny 


tance.—Rev, T. Adam. 
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Traus— Three Dollars if paid within six months, 01 
Twe Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Conareronpents.—We respectfully deciine 
inserting the communications of Candidus. They 
do not appear to us to promise any good results. 


Wauarev’s Eccriesiastigat Histrory.—The 
Board of Publication of our Church have lately 
published an interesting sketch of Church His- 
tory, from the birth of Christ to the nineteenth 
century, by the Rev. James Wharey. This little 
work is a valuable contribation to Sabbath-school 
libraries, as well as to the Church in general. As 
the author judiciously observes in his preface: 

“* The study of church history would be found, 
not only interesting and amusing, but highly pro- 
fitable, in guarding and fortifying the mind against 
those errors that are so often introduced, under the 
pretence of being some new discovery ; but which, 
on examination, will be found to be only some 
exploded notion of a former day, brought forward 
with some little modification, perhaps, and ander 
a new name.”’ 

We hope this work will soon find its way into 
every family in connexion with the Presbyterian 
Choreh. 

Epirorian Trovstes.—There is much good 
sense, as well as independence, in the following 
article, cut from one of our exchange papers. Al- 
though an editor has the privilege of speaking ex 
cathedra, it must not be imagined that he enjoys 
olium cum dignitate. 

“ We are sorry to disoblige our brethren but we 
must follow the decisions of our own mind. We 
have many to please, and, unfortunately, have but 
one judgment to guide us. Some threaten to dis- 
continue their subscription unless we yield to their 
notions of propriety in the publication of articles. 
We are alway sorry to lose a good subscriber, but 
we had rather lose two than lose our discretion; 
and we could resign all, rather than yield our 
Christian liberty, our self respect, or our desire to 
do good.” 


= 

or Misstonarizs.——Messrs. Joseph 
Owen, of Bedford, New York; John C. Rankin 
and wife, of North Carolina; Wm. H. McCauley 
and wife, of Alabama; and Miss Vandeveer, of 
Kingston, New Jersey; all sent out by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; were pas- 
sengers on board the Eugene, which sailed from 


Boston last week, for Calcutta. 


“Tue Soremn copy the 
following advertisement from a late Illinois pa- 


per: 

“ The Solemn Procession, which, according to 

svious notice, was to have been on the 21st inst., 
- owing to the inclemency of the weather that 
day, was deferred, and is to take place, in the 
town of Cahokia, on Sunday the 28th. The ob- 
ject of the Procession, is to solemnize the Catho- 
ic Festival of CORPUS CHRISTI. The Cere- 
mony to commence at three o’clock, P. M. An 
English Sermon will be delivered on the occasion, 

a Collection made at the close. 
R. 
June 13. Catholic Curate Cahokia.” 


The Catholic Miscellany gives an account of 
a similar exhibition in Buenos Ayres, which met 
with an interruption of a somewhat ludicrous cha- 


racter. 3 

«“ Buenos Ayres.— Passion Week.—We cop 
from a Buenos Ayres Packet of the 26th April, 
received yesterday, an account of the celebration 
of Passion Week, or the week before Easter: 

“On Friday, the 17th, (Good Friday,) the Altars 
in the churches were veiled, and solemn strains 
and appropriate sermons proclaimed the day of 
“ the Crucifixion.” In the afternoon a procession 
with a great retinue went forth from the Church 
de la Virgen de Mercedes. ‘I'he images were our 
Redeemer in the Sepulchre, St. John the Evange- 
list, and Santa Maria Magdalena. This proces- 
sion met with an unpleasant interruption. Scarce- 
ly had it reached the Calle de la Paz, when a bull 
which had got separated from a drove, rushed into 
the midst of it. The alarm was general, the 
images were thrown down, and that of Santa Ma- 
ria Magdalena sadly disfigured. The retreat of 
the intruder caused order to be restored, and many 
faces, both male and female, which a short time 
before had been ‘ blanched with fear,’ now wore a 
smile. We regret to hear that in the confusion, 
several persons were severely injured. 

“On Sunday, 19th, at 5 A. M., Mass was per- 
formed in the Church of St. Domingo, and a pro- 
cession of Corpus Christi took place there beneath 
acanopy. At10o’clock another Mass was cele- 
brated, followed by a sermon from Friar Migule 
Angel Silva. At five in the afternoon a proces- 
sion, in which were the images of the Virgin of 
the Rosary, and our Saviour risen from the dead, 
left the church with a great accompaniment.” 


Dr. Nevin’s Appress.—The Editor of the Lu- 
theran Observer, in reviewing Dr. Nevin’s Inaug- 
ural Address, makes the following remarks, from 
which it will be perceived he coincides in the 
views of our correspondent, Knoz. 


“ No one, we presume, after reading the above, 
will be disposed to charge Prof. Nevin with a 
want of admiration for the German character. It 
has often become our duty to vindicate the Ger- 
mans from the aspersions cast upon them by the 
ignorant and the prejudiced, and in doing so, we 
have sometimes perhaps ‘ become a fvol in glory- 
ing,’ but we freely yield the palm to the Profes- 
sor; our wildest eulogy has fallen short of the 
above. In Dr. N.’s opinion, the German mind 
is “ under all circumstances, (??) strikingly char- 
acterized by simplicity, honesty, and integrity ; it 
leans towards nature and truth.” * * * “In 
none is the instinct of religion (??) more power- 
ful,” &c. If such be the natural dispositions and 
qualities of us Germans, one would be almost 
ready to suppose that we scarcely need the re- 
generating influences of divine grace to renew, 
ennoble, and sanctify us. 

* After so glowing a picture of German excel- 
lence painted in such vivid colours, we are in some 
measure prepared for the burning zeal with which 
Dr. N. defends and advocates the interests of the 
German Reformed church. He justly deprecates 
the idea of her abandoning her present organiza- 
tion, and merging herself into any other church; 
for this we give him all praise, for such is un- 
doubtedly the true policy of the church in ques- 
tion. But he is not content with preserving the 
identity of his adopted church; he seems also to 
think that English Presbyterians and Scotch Pres- 
byterians, ought to fall in with or be merged into 
it in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

We presume our English and Scotch Presby- 
terians will feel no special obligations of gratitude 
to the Professor, for his zeal to build up the in- 
terests of the German Reformed church at their 
expense, nor can we for a moment sup that 
this respect, will meet with much 
success. He also thinks that “zealous young 
men” who design entering the ministry, “ if they 
covet usefulness on a large scale, would find it 
worth their coger ad gp from other bodies 
into the German Ref church, and even to 
master the German tongue as a necessary key for 
their object,” &c. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that our esteemed brother Nevin has 
just left the English Presbyterian church to join 
the one that elected him to his present professor- 
ship, and it is no uncommon thing for new con- 


verts to evince extraordinary zeal in behalf of their 
new relations. 


Noan’s Traversi”—The Rev. J. Kennaday, 
in an address, delivered before the Library Com- 
pany of the Union Methodist Episcopal Chorch, 
relates the following anecdote, as illustrating the 
evil of superficial reading and thinking. We fear 
this instance is not without parallel in other de- 
nominations. 


“ Sonte years ago Mr. Noah, of New York, who 
had been American Consul to one of the Barbary 
powers, published his travels. Among my ac- 
quaintances of that day, there was a good old lady, 
who had just returned to her home from one of our 
church libraries, with the Major’s book, labelled 
“ Noah's Travels.” Rather suspecting that the 
old lady had looked only at the title, without any 
reflections, I made some remarks, with the book in 
my hand, upon its character. With perfect sur- 
prise the old lady exclaimed, ‘ Bless ine, if I did’nt 
think it was old father Noah’s travels in the ark.’ 
A minute’s reflection would have told any one the 
impracticability of such a work as she had sup- 
posed it to be. Many persons select books, and, I 
fear, read them, too, with as little care as this lady. 
Remember, then, it is not merely to read that I 
would exhort and encourge you, but it is that you 
select your matter with care and peruse it with 
thought.” 


Procress or Popery.—The Catholic Miscel- 
lany contains a letter from the Rev. H. Laval, a 
Popish Missionary in the Gambier Islands, in the 
South Seas, from which we learn that many of the 
poor deluded islanders have been induced to 
change the idols which they worshipped io their 
heathenish state, for others set before them as ob- 
jects of Christian worship! Witness the follow- 
img extract : 

“ A few days since, these poor people were s1va- 
ges, cannibals, and idolaters; now, they come to the 
temple of the true God, make the sign of the cross, 
take their places, salute [worship] the image of 
our crucified Redeemer, on their knees offer their 
prayers to heaven, and assist at the holy sacrifice 
in a most edifying manner. They are well acquaint- 
ed with the prayers adapted to the different parts of 
the Mass: at the elevation, they prostrate them- 
selves to adore in silence the adorable victim [the 
wafer] offered up for their sins; after the elevation, 
they repeat the acts of faith, hope, and charity ; to- 
wards the end of the ceremony, they sing some of 
the hymns we have composed in their language, 
and then listen with attention to the instructions 
generally given at this time. Icannot tell the 
pleasure I feel in hearing them repeat, word for 
word, the explanations given them on the great 
truths of the Gospel, in seeing them interrupt us 
to say, that they perfectly understand all that is 
said, or to ask for additional information. When 
they leave the church, their conduct is equally edi- 
fying and consoling. Every morning and evening 
we assist at their family prayers; during the day 
they occupy themselves in singing the praises of 
the true God, in teaching their prayers to others, 
or in talking of what they hear from us, and they 
neither eat nor drink without previously making 
the sign of the cross. Whata pity that so good a 
people (!!) have not more ministers!” 

Of one of the converts, the wife of a chief, he 
observes, ** Since her communion, her conduct has 


been truly angelical !”’ 


Expers.—The following extract from 
the August number of the American Quarterly 
Register published in Boston, gives a strong proof 
of the Presbylerianism of most of the Puritan 
setilers of New England. 

“A large proportion at least, of the first settlers of 
New England regarded the office of Ruling Elders, 
as of Divine institution, and appealed to 1 Cor. xii. 
28, and 1 Tim. v. 17, as warranting this persua- 
sion, The title of these officers is descriptive of 
their rank and work in the church. They were 
Elders, in common with the Pastor and Teacher: 
and as it was their duty to assist the teaching offi- 
cers or officer in ruling or conducting the spiritual 
affairs of the church, (in admitting, for instance, 
or excluding members, inspecting their lives and 
conversations, preventing or healing offences, visit- 
ing the sick, and administering occasionally a word 
of admonition or exhortation to the congregation) 
they obtained the name of Ruling Elders. Where- 
as Pastors and Teachers, by way of distinction, 
were sometimes called Teaching Elders, because 
it was eminently their duty to teach, or minister 
the word. 

“Ruling Elders were anciently ordained (See 
Notes, Cambridge, First Chh. Gookin ;) and were 
sometimes addressed by the appellation of Rever- 
end. In a letter, for instance, of Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard, communicating his acceptance of the call 
of the church at Northampton to be their pastor, 
their ruling elder to whom it was addressed, was 
styled, “ Rev. John Strong,” &c. The place of 
the Ruling Elders in the congregation was an ele- 
vated seat between the Deacons’ seat and the pul- 
pit. ‘hey seem to have been more generally em- 
ployed, and longer retained in the churches of New 
England, than Teachers were, as distinct from 
Pastors. The Old South Church, Boston, for ex- 
ample, had never a teacher, in the distinctive sense 
of the term; but at its foundation had its ruling 
elder, Mr. Rainsford, ordained at the same time 
with its first pastor, Mr. Thacher. In First 
Church, Boston, ruling elders were continued, at 
least till the death of Elder Copp in 1713; in York, 
Me., till the death of Elder Sewall in 1769, and 
perhaps longer; in First Church, Ipswich, till after 
1727; and in the Second Church of that town, 
Chebacco Parish, now Essex, till the death of El- 
der Crafts in 1790. In Salem, the office was sus- 
tained fur a great length of time; and can hardly 
be said to have yet become extinct. In the First 
Church in that city, which had ruling elders at its 
foundation in 1629, choice was made of one to fill 
that office in 1782. In the Third Church, there 
was an election to the same office, then recently 
vacated by death, in 1783. And in the North 
Church, which had had ruling elders from its be- 
ginning, the late venerable Dr. Holyoke was ap- 
pointed one in 1783, and Hon. Jacob Ashton in 


1626." 


For the Presbyterian, 
MOONSHINE. 


Mr. Editor—Although I am a pretty constant 
reader of the Presbyterian, I occasionally dip into 
a paper “on the other side of the way,” in which 
I tind some things to edify, many to grieve, and a 
few to amuse me. Among the last, are the at- 
tempts of an essayist, (who writes under a mathe- 
matical caption,) to display a vast amount of clas- 
sic lore, by numerous quotations from Latin school 
books, which he parodies in Englich rhyme. With 
the latter [I have nothing to do. * It is beyond criti- 
cism. As to the quotations, I have generally been 
able to recognize themas old friends; but there is one 
of which it has puzzled me exceedingly to discover 
the paternity. Unfortunately the essayist has not 
affixed to it the name of the author. Perhaps he 
thought every body knew it; or it may be he wish- 
ed it to pass for original. Itreads 


“ lucet ut luna 
Inter minores.” 


Now according to my Latin Accidence, these 
words would be translated, ** he shines as the moon 
among posterity.” But this does not accord with 
the translation given by the essayist, nor with the 
passage in which it is quoted. As your name, Mr. 
Editor, bears the “semi-lunar fardels,” I have 
thought you might be able to enlighten my dark- 
ness, and show which is wrong, the Doctor's La- 
tin or my English. Tro. 

[We presume the passage in question is an 
attempt to quote by memory the well known 
lines of Horace, 

“ Micat inter omnes, 


velut inter ignes 
Luna minores.”’)} 


CHANGE, 
We understand from a most respectable corres- 


pondent that a whole congregation of Congrega- | 


tionalists, in Michigan city, Indiana, has resolved 


itself intoa Presbyterian church, and been received | 
under the care of Logansport Presbytery. The | 
-pastor of the church fully and heartily concurs in | 


the change. Other changes are in progress. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. VI. 


» The view that was taken of the spirit of libe- 

rality, which characterizes the present age, is not 
the only aspect in which this topic may be con- 
sidered. I shall now venture to make some other 
remarks, in relation to the means which are used 
to promote that epirit. And in entering on this 
subject, it may be proper to assure my readers, that 
in the succeeding observations, there is not the 
smallest design of diminishing the public confi- 
dence, in any of our benevolent institutions, which 
may be the subject of remark. The sole intention 
is, to increase and perpetuate that confidence, and 
secure those institutions from perversion, by en- 
deavouring to correct the first appearance of evil, 
which although small, has already excited suspi- 
cion in some minds. With this view alone it is 
remarked, 

That the external parade and worldly policy, 
which are associated with some of our charitable 
institutions, are, in the apprehension of some, en- 
lirely inconsistent with the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel; and, of consequence, of no real utility in pro- 
moting their interests. ‘The manner in which the 
anniversaries of many of these institutions are 
celebrated, is strongly marked with these objec- 
tionable features. A number of the most distin- 
guished individuals, from the various departments 
of public life, both civil and sacred, selected with- 
out regard to religious character, but only with a 
view to an impression on the public mind, are as- 
sembled from the various quarters of the land, 
with speeches prepared by the most rigid rules of 
art, all “cut and dried,” and committed to memo- 
ry, with as much care, and for a like effect, though 
professedly for a nobler end, as the stage actor pre- 
pares his part ; and these, at the appointed signal, 
are poured forth, in rapid succession, with all the 
eloquence that native genius, and a grand occa- 
sion, and a vast assembly can inspire; and receiv- 
ed, (if they happen to contain some very brilliant 
sentences, or sparkling thoughts, or what is more 
catching than any thing else, some fortunate hits,) 
with all those boisterous tokens of applause, that 
disgrace a theatre, and which we, to our entire 
dishonour, are adopting from the example of our 
British brethren. The impression produced by the 
delivery of these spirited addresses, with this en- 
thusiastic applause, and their subsequent publica- 
tion, is expected to have an important influence 
on the public mind, in favour of those objects, 
which they are designed to recommend. That 
effect is, perhaps, produced, to some extent, and 
would be carried further, if some of the able ad- 
vocates were entirely unknown to the religious 
public, or should be removed to another world, the 
moment they had finished their addresses. But 
when some of these eulogiats, of religious insti- 
tutions, are known to make no pretensions to per- 
sonal piety, but to be in the habit of participating 
in those practices and indulgences, which the 
Bible declares sinful ; and while the public are yet 
engaged in reading and admiring their excellent 
speeches in favour of religion, their authors are 
seen travelling on the Sabbath, or doing other acts 
equally inconsistent with the principles of that re- 
ligion, which public opinion constrains them to ad. 
vocate, surely their labour will be lost, and them- 
selves become the objects of merited contempt. 

[As an illustration of the above remarks, | will 
here record the following fact, which occurred 
some years ago, (either a little before, or a little 
after this essay was written) under the writer’s 
own observation. A distinguished civilian, but a 
mere man of the world, possessed of splendid ta- 
lents and extensive acquirements, an eloquent 
speaker, high in the estimation of the nation, ard 
indeed of the world, and at that time, occupying 
the highest office in one of the States, wes invited 
to deliver u speech at one of these anniversaries ; 
which he did, to the admiration and with unbound- 
ed applause from all present. The speech was 
speedily published, spread through the land, and 
read by admiring thousands, as not only a most el- 
oquent production, but containing sentiments, 
which, it would seem, none but an intelligent, de- 
vout, and warm-hearted Christian could utter. The 
writer of this essay, living, at that time in a dis- 
tant country town of some considerable wealth, 
and decidedly religious character, sat down, one 
Sabbath morning, just before going to church, and 
read this speech, with much gratification, as well 
on account of its intrinsic excellence, as confirm- 
ing his favourable opinion of a distinguished offi- 
cer of government, who had been the man of his 
choice. When the hour of public worship arrived, 
he laid down the tract, and proceeded to church. 
As he approached the house of God, he observed a 
carriage, without horses, in front of the Hotel, di- 
rectly opposite the church; and while a number of 
attendants were flying about, he discovered a high- 
ly respectable-looking gentleman, sitting at an 
open window, reading a newspaper; while the 
assembling congregation were gazing, with eager 
curivsity, at the unusual spectacle. On inquiring 
who the venerable stranger was, as his features 
could not be distinguished across the street, the 
answer was, GOVERNOR Shortly after the 
services in the church were commenced, the 
horses were brought out, attached to the carriage, 
and with a!l the parade that such an occasion 
would naturally produce, the distinguished travel- 
ler (who had but a month before stood up, as the 
eloquent advocate of the Bisie, and its institu- 
tions,) proceeded on his Sabbath journey, with 
only a few minutes disturbance of the whole con- 
gregation. Query. How many dollars, do you 
suppose, the eloquent and pious speech of this dis- 
tinguished advocate drew from that town, in sup- 
port of the benevolent institution, in whose behalf 
it had been made? I shall] not ask, because it has 
a different bearing, but it is well worthy of the 
consideration of mere politicians, How many votes, 
such an exhibition was calculated to secure the 
incumbent, at the next election for Governor, in a 
town, where the Sabbath was most religiously re- 
spected 1] 

But the evil effects of these inconsistencies do 
not terminate on the persons who are guilty of 
them. They excite a suspicion in many minds, 
that the speeches, which are delivered on such 
occasions, are all equa!ly hollow-hearted ; and that 
the warmest and most devoted friends of benevo- 
lent institutions, are actuated by unworthy mo- 
tives. Although the infidelity of the day is un- 
der strong restraint, yet it is always ready to make 
an attack upon the institutions of religion, when- 
ever it can find a plausible pretext to cover its 
real design. And rarely does it find a more fa- 
vourable opportunity to act out its secret enmity, 
than in such cases as have been referred to.— 
Hence, the practice of enlisting men, as the advo- 
cates of benevolent institutions on these public oc- 
casions, merely because they occupy a Conspicuous 
station in human society, looks ev much like “ hav- 
ing men's persons in admiration, because of ad- 
vantage ;” and it 1s religiously believed by some, 
at least, that, in the long run, it will be found to 
do more injury than benefit to the cause, which it 
is intended to subserve. 

‘That the present mode of celebrating the anni- 
versaries of our religious associations, (even if 
purged from those ubnoxious modes of applause, 
which we are aping from foreign example,) is 
essential to their prosperity, | am aware, is a com- 
mon opinion of the present day. But surely an 
honest dissent from this opinion, at least in this 
land of liberty, however singular, may be express- 
ed, without incurring the charge of arrogance. 
And in justification of such a doubt, there is one 
prominent fact, which is worthy of special notice. 
The American Board of Commissioners, the oldest 
of ell our national institutions, which has enjoyed 
the largest and most extensive patronage, and been 
engaged inthe greatest enterprises of Christian 
benevolence, has already existed seventeen years, 
and been annually increasing in the affections of 
the Christian public, and the amount of its in- 
come, without ever resorting to the theatrical pa- 
rade of speech-making celebrations to give it eclat. 
The meetings of the Board have indeed been pub- 
lic; and have been resorted to by those who were 
anxious to witness the cool, calm, and sober delib- 
erations and plans of their united wisdom and 
piety, for the salvation of a perishing world ; and 
not to be dazzled with tropes and figures, or elec- 
trified with lightning gathered and darted by the 
rules of art, followed by peals of thundering ap- 
plause. That venerable body have never appeared 
disposed to court the notice and excite the admira- 
tion of the public, by the imposing splendour or 
the adventitious ornaments which might have been 


attached to their meetings. Their proceedi 
have been uniformly marked with that calm e 
liberation, that sober discussion, that cautious pro- 
cedure and that solemn stillness which are not 
only essential to correct results, but which are cal- 
culated to make a far more deep and lasting im- 
pression on the public mind. 

[At the time the preceding remarks were writ- 
ten, they were strictly applicable to all the pro- 
ceedings of the American Board. Within a few 
years afterwards, however, that venerable body, 
from what cause I know not, saw fit to follow the 
fashion of the other benevolent institutions, and 
unite with them, in what has been, not unaptly 
styled, “ the week of religious dissipation ;” with 
what advantage to its funds, I have not before me 
the means of determining. But of one thing I 
am perfectly satisfied, that if no deeper or more 
lasting impressions are made upon the Church, 
than these anniversaries are calculated to produce, 
the progress of benevolence will be an up-hill 
course, for ages yet to come. The fact is, we 
want motives of the right kind, brought to bear, 
not once a year in a single great city, or now and 
then by a travelling agent: but fiom Sabbath to 
Sabbath, upon every church, both great and small, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Ministers must awake, and not throw off a part of 
their own work upon the shoulders of agents: 
they must become their own agents within their 
respective charges. The churches as such must 
arise to their duty, for on them, and not on the un- 
converted world, the Great Head of the Church 
has imposed the burden of converting all nations. 
If assistance is occasionally given by unconverted 
men, very well: let the Church be thankful that 
the hearts of al] men are in the hands of the Lord, 
and that he sometimes causes “ the earth to help 
the woman.” But this is not the ground of the 
Church’s reliance. It is her own resources that 
she is to depend on, and these the Lord requires. 
And until the Church comes up to her duty in this 
respect, in vain do we anticipate the dawn of mil- 
lennial glory. Those means, therefore, which are 
the best adapted to make an impression on the 
Church at large are doubtless the best calculated 
to advance the great work. 

Iam happy to say here, that in my view, the 
organization and mode of proceeding of the va- 
rious Boards of the Presbyterian Church are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the advancement of this blessed 
work, on right principles, and from the proper 
source. It is the church’s own organization, the 
Boards are mere organs of the Church—under her 
entire control, and completely subject to her di- 
rection. Their proceedings are annually reported 
to her supreme judicatory—and not approved and 
adopted by a resolution previously prepared for the 
occasion, but committed and examined and sub- 
mitted to the house for the strictest scrutiny: and 
the whole Church, as such is called up, through 
her highest judicatory to sustain the work. It 
may indeed be said, that the anniversaries of these 
Boards are celebrated by speeches in the General 
Assemby, and that individuals are selected before 
hand for this purpose, and therefore that the objec- 
tions which have been urged against this practice, 
apply with equal force to these orgenizations: I 
reply, that, in my humble opinion, these cases are 
vastly different. True it is, that upon the recep- 
tion of these reports, some two or three are pre- 
viously engaged to make some remarks, or a 
speech, if you please, that the subject may be 
brought before the house, but this is not to the ex- 
clusion of any member of the Assembly. The re- 
ports are made in the open meeting of the Assem- 
bly; and the whole proceedings are a business- 
transaction, in which, every member that is dispo- 
sed, fully participates. ‘There is therefore no af- 
finity between these proceedings, and those public 
meetings which have been the subject of stric- 
I shall resume this topic in my next essay. 

MIcalaH. 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRIVATE STUDIES IN THE SECOND EPIS- 
TLE, OF PETER.—No. IV. 


BY A MECHANIC, 
2 Pet. i. 8—11. 


No. III. was devoted to the meaning of faith, 
virtue, knowledge, &c. In this it is proposed to 
consider the apostle’s application. Having these 
principles in abundance, says he, ye are neither 
idle nor unfruitful—Doing these things ye shall 
never once fall. Lacking these things ye are blind, 
forgetting that ye had fled from the corruption that 
is in the world, (ver. 4,) or were purged from your 
old sins; (ver. 9) and then follows the exhortation: 
“ Wherefore give all diligence to make your call- 
ing (conf. ver. 3,) and election sure, for so an en- 
trance shall be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ.” 

Three questions will be selected from these 
topics, and answered very briefly. 

How does the abundant possession of these prin- 
ciples conduce to fruitfulness? How does the do- 
ing of these things preserve from falling? And 
then, How may this state be attained ? 

How does their abundant possession conduce to 
Sruitfulness? The fruit of a plant is that portion 
of its produce which contains the elements of re- 
production. Metaphorically “fruit,” is used for 
“produce,” without any restriction as to kind. 
Fruitfulness in the knowledge of Christ consists in 
the growth, reproduction, and dissemination of 
those attributes of the divine character implanted 
in the mind by the Holy Spirit. They are of one 
origin, but have different degrees of strength. 
Some are strangled by the rankness of internal 
corruption; and some are stunted and starved b 
the poor soil from which they draw their nutri- 
ment: but every plant must produce some fruit. 

Fruitfulness in the knowledge of Christ may 
first be considered in regard to ourselves. To the 
fructification of those seeds of righteousness im- 
planted in the renewed nature, it is necessary that 
they should be planted in the soil. There only 
will the dews and genial influence of heaven de- 
scend. What grows in the garner grows to waste: 
it is an unseemly growth. So is it with the con- 
ceptiuns of the mind; its deep and dark caves pro- 
duce only monsters. God has only promised his 
blessing in connection with active duty. He heals 
the withered hand in the act of stretching it out; 
and the lepers as they go on their way are cleans- 
ed. The Christian religion is not a speculative 
religion: every principle of belief has attached to 
it consequent duty. The spirit of monachism is its 
very opposite. Tiesy act of duty to God is con- 
nected with a duty to our fellow-men. The love 
we bear to the unseen Being must be manifested 
to our brother whom we have seen. “If any man 
say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen!” * Faith, if it hath not works is dead, being 
alone.”” Good thoughts, good wishes, and good in- 
tentions, to a brother who requires our aid, are no 
better than good dreams. They are generally of 
as little benefit to ourselves as they are to our 
neighbour. That reflex influence which the exer- 
cise of the active graces produces upon the mind 
is wanting. “Giving does not impoverish:” “ the 
liberal soul is made fat:” “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” To have the privilege of 
dving an act of kindness to one for whom we be- 
lieve the Saviour died, must fill the mind with fer- 
vent thankfulness, the feeling of which impels us 
forward in the path of benevolence. The thought 
that a soul has been won from the toile of Satan 
through our instrumentality, urges forward to 
further labour. The difficulties we meet in the 
first attempt appear in a little while to be insignifi- 
cant. The frame becomes adapted to the service, 
the sinews get knit to the war, and the courage 
strengthened by success. aft 

The principles that produce fruit in ourselves, 
contribute to their own reproduction in others. 
The more abundant and beautiful the fruit is in 
ourselves, the greater will be its attractiveness for 
others. Active benevolence, exalted piety, holy 
conversation, prudent conduct, can never be ob- 
served with indifference. They speak with power 
to the conscience, however deeply the affections 
may be embedded in sin. Christianity in this way 
exerts an antiseptic influence on the world. In 
this way many have been brought to a knowledge 
of the truth. Without the exhibition and inculca- 
tion of those principles, the Christianity exhibited 


must be hideous and deformed, and destitute of that 


symmetry, the ion of which assimilates the 
corrupt and deformed human nature to the divine. 
Above all, the ion of these principles con- 
duces to fruitfulness, because it is only by active 
exertion that any effect can be produced. Wishing 
and thinking may excite feeling in ourselves: ac- 
tion only can make an impression on others. 

How does action preserve from falling? That 
many fall ie a inelancholy truth; many of whom 
we expected better things. Their first conceptions. 
of the heinousness of sin deadens. Their first | 
warm impressions of the love of God become colder 
and colder, till they forget that they were purified | 
from their former pollutions, and they return like 
the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the 
mire. It is to be expected that our first impres- | 
sions will grow feebler. Nature frequently could | 
not sustain the flame. All our other passive im- | 
pressions lose their force by repetition, and it is 
merciful that it should be so. ‘Time dries up our 
tears and mollifies our griefs: and though we would 
willingly cherish the joyous feelings with which 
we first contemplated the beauties of holiness, yet 
nature has decreed that they too shall yield to 
her laws. This has occasioned great grief to many 
real Christians—they have gone mourning all their 
days an absent Lord, and have failed to bring forth 
those fruits of righteousness which are to the glor 
of God. Others when they feel this, begin to thin 
that it is all a delusion that they have felt, and 
walk no more with Jesus. But let us add, to faith, 
virtue. Though age blunts our feelings—though 
repetition softens our passive impressions, it is not 
so with our active graces and social affections. At 
the first onset the soldier may be timorous, but his 
virtue kindles in the combat. His rashness may 
be cooled by experience, but his perseverance is 
strengthened by the certainty of success. The first 
act of benevolence is indeed felt: but it is like the 
widow’s oil, it multiplies by being poured out. 
When properly exercised it produces its proper 
effect; and the flame of love sent out, is reflected 
back with increasing warmth into our own bosom. 
In the habitual exercise of love to God and to man 
here is no sense of decay. Impulse becomes 

abit. We go from strength to strength, &c. 

How can this perfection be attained? When 
the sculptor aims at producing a perfect figure, he 
places before himself a perfect model. e are 
called to Christ’s own glory and virtue. Perfection 
is not to be attained by imitating our neighbours. 
They are all imperfect characters, and those things 
which we are most apt to imitate are their imper- 
fections. When we see an individual with some 
peculiarity of feature, though we remember no 
other organ, we rember the peculiarity. So it is 
with our neighbour’s minds, it is some peculiarity 
that appears most prominent, and if it attracts ad- 
miration we are apt to wish we had it, though it be 
too large for the face. ‘The world has set before 
us her perfect men, her Scipio, her Catos, and her 
Washington, and every sect and party has some 
patron saint before whom they obsequiously bow. 
Some of them were indeed admirable specimens of 
humanity, and embodied many of the features re- 
commended in the text. But there was one who 
embodied all. Let us follow Paul only as he fol- 
lows Christ. Christ is our pattern: to his dignity 
we are called. He isa perfect model, and in all 
things is suitable fur our imitation. Let us not 
look at him through the diseased medium of Tho- 
mas 4 Kempis, or any other man: like an uneven 
glass they magnify one part and diminish another. 
Some only see him on the mount, others healing 
the sick, others at the feasts, others weeping or in 
the garden, and even seem to wish in person to 
realize his agonies there: others on the cross, and 
“in the grave, seek Hii dead, who lives in hea- 
ven.” Let us not neglect to look at him as he is 
represented in his own oracles. Let us look at 
him in the fulness of his character till we be assim- 
ilated to his likeness. We cannot indeed attain 
his perfection, but we can aim at his perfection. 
He was God as well as man: as God we cannot 
imitate. But in many respects he was an imitable, 
a peculiarly imitable character. Many illustrations 
of this might be given. Allow me to adduce one: 
his benevolence in poverty. He was poor as any 
of us, but went about continually doing good. We 
read of no case in which he administered pe- 
cuniary relief, though his aid was frequently 
asked. We are not to suppose from this that he 
never relieved poverty in that manner, (for the 
conversation of Judas shows the contrary,) but that 
his poverty frequently prevented it: that in con- 
formity with his own precept, he avoided ostenta- 
tion, and that probably his alms were never seen 
of men. But his method was to relieve the dis- 
ease by removing the cause. They begged be- 
‘cause they were blind and lame, and he removed 
their lameness and blindness. We cannot imitate 
him in this; but we can be hands w the Jaime in 
finding them suitable employment. Imemperance 
is another cause of poverty; and to give to the in- 
temperate would often increase their dissipetion ; 
but tell him that though he has outraged the hws 
of society, and is now cast out from her bosom, 
he has still one to feel for him, and willing to 


receive him back if he brings forth fruits meet for 
repentance. When we see the tattered garment 
exposing the sufferer to the winter’s cold, we may 
have none to give: but it is frequently more im- 
portant to show how a little industry may bring to- 
gether the rent seams; and instead of one garment, 
we give a habit which will keep him warm for 
life. Itis easier doubtless to give a few cents, 
than thus to follow out this systein of benevolence ; 
but this isthe only system that exercises a healthful 
influence upon either the recipient or the bestower. 
When you give in other cases, you ese sight of 
the objects—here you see its effects; and to add to 
your gratification you learn the recipient’s grati- 
tude. For it is not the pouring the princely trea- 
sure into our laps that Jeaves the deepest impres- 
sion upon our minds, but frequently the act that 
only showed the giver’s love. Though like one 
of his early disciples, we may be forced to say, 
“ Silver and gold have I none ;” let us also be able 
to add: “ but such as I have give I unto thee.” 
We cannot say, “take up thy bed and walk,” but 
we can pour the balm of consolation into many a 
wounded heart: we can do much to smooth the 
couch: and we can tell to all that there is balm in 
Gilead, that there is a Physician there. In con- 
clusion, let us all follow Christ as he is revealed 
to usin the Scriptures. Let us puton Christ. Let 
the same mind be in us that wasin him. Let us 
with unveiled face behold as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord, till we are changed into the same 
image as by the Spirit of our Lord; and an en- 
trance be ministered unto us abundantty into the 
— kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
rist. 


ETERNITY. 

Suppose rome little insect, so small as to be 
imperceptible to the human eye, were tocarry this 
world, by its tiny mouthfuls, to the most distant 
star the hand of God has placed in the heavens. 
Hundreds of millions of years are required for the 
performance of a single journey. ‘The insect com- 
mences upon the leaf of a tree, and takes its little 
load, so small that even the microscope cannot 
discover it is gone, and sets out upon its almost 
endless journey. After millions and millions of 
years have rolled away it arrives back again to 
take its second load. Oh what interminable ages 
must pass before the one leaf shall be removed ! 
In what period of coming time would the whole 
tree be borneaway? When would the forest be 
gonet And when would that insect take the last 

rticle of this globe and bear it away on its long, 
ong journey? Even then eternity would but have 
commenced. The spririt then in existence would 
still look forward to eternity, endless, unchange- 
able, illimitable, rolling before it. The mind sinks 
down perfectly exhausted with such contempla- 
tions. Yes! our existence runs parallel] with that 
of God. So long as he endures, so long shal! that 
flame which he has breathed into our bosoms glow 
and burn; but it must glow in the brilliance and 
the beauty of heaven, or burn with lurid flame and 
unextinguishable wo. 


BAPTIST BIBLE. 


We learn by a letter from Columbus, Miss. 
that, at the late session of the Baptist Convention 
of that State, a motion was made to reconsider the 
vote of ast year, in relation to the question of a 
new version of the Scriptures, and that, after a 
discussion of four hours, the motion was lost by a 


unanimous vote. The vote of last year was in fa- 
vour of a new version.— Biblical Recorder. 


From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


NO. XXVII. 


It may be difficult to account for the fact, that 
when the power of God was as sufficient to make 
the sinner perfect in the new creation, as to implant 
a principle of spiritual life; he should have left 
the work imperfect; and that this imperfection, ac- 
cording to our views of Scripture, and of the fact 
as made known by experience, should continue 
through the whole period of human life, to what- 
ever extent it may be protracted. Some indeed, 
seem to suppose, that the remainders of sin in be- 
levers are seated in the body, and therefore as long 
as this sinful body continues, this inbred corruption 
will manifest itself, more or less. This opinion 
seems to have been imbibed at a very early period 
of the history of the church, and was probably de- 
rived from the Platonic philosophy, which consid- 
ers matter to be the origin of evil. From this view 
of the seat of indwelling sin, men, in all ages, who 
entertained it, have been led to lay great stress on 
fasting and other bodily austerities, by which the 
body was enfeebled and emaciated. But the prin- 
ciple assumed being false, all that is built upon it 
must be false likewise. ‘The body though intected 
with the pollution of sin through its connexion with 
the soul, is not, and cannot be the source of iniqui- 
ty. Mere matter, however curiously organized and 
animated, is, apart from the soul, no moral agent, 
and therefore not susceptible of moral qualities. Sia 
must have its origin and seat in the free rational 
soul, and the appetites and passions which have 
their seat in the body partake of the nature of sin ; 
by their excess and irregularity, and by their crav- 
ings, often influence the will to choose that which 
is not good, or is not the best. Still, however, the 
body isa great clog to the soul, and the appetites 
and passions which are seated in the body being 
very urgent in their cravings for gratification, 
greatly disturb the exercises of pity, and sometimes 
prevail against the higher principles which by grace 
have been implanted. As the body is also subject 
to various diseases, these, on account of the close 
connection between the soul and body, mightily af- 
fect the mind, and often create a great hinderance 
to devotion, and the exercises of piety. 

Where two opposite principles exist in the same 
soul, there must be a perpetual conflict between 
them, until ‘the weaker dies.’ But asthe “old 
man”’ though crucified, never becomes extinct in this 
life, this warfare between the flesh and spirit never 
ceases until death. As these opposite moral princi- 
ples operate through the same natural faculties and 
affections, it is a matter of course, that as the one 
gains strength, the other must be proportionably 
weakened. And experience teaches that the most 
effectual way to subdue the power of sin is, to cherish 
and exercise the principle of holiness. Butif the 
love of God grows cold, or declines in vigour, then 
the motions of sin become more lively, and the 
stirring of inbred corruption is sensibly experienced. 
Just then in the same proportion will the principle 
of evil be diminish€@} as the principle of grace is 
strengthened. Every victory over any particular 
lust, weakens its power; and by a steady growth in 
grace, such advantage is obtained over inbred sin, 
that the advanced Christian maintains the mastery 
over it, and is not subject to those violent ox wort 
which were undergone when this warfare com- 
menced. Young Christians, however, are often 
greatly deceived by the appearance of the death of 
sin, when it only sleeps, or deceitfully hides itself, 
waiting for a more favourable opportunity to exert 
itself anew. When such an one experiences, in 
some favoured moment, the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart, sin appears to be dead, and those lusts 
which warred against the soul, to be extinguished ; 
but when these lively feelings have passed away, and 
carnal objects begin again to entice, the latent prin- 
ciple of iniquity shows itself; and often that Chris- 
tian who had fondly hoped that the enemy was slain 
and the victory won, and in consequence, ceased to 
watch and pray, is suddenly assailed and- overcome 
by the deceitfulness of sin. Christians are more in- 
jured in this warfare, by the insidious and secret 
influence of their enemies, lulling them into the 
sleep of carnal security, than by all their open and 
violent assaults. Noduty is more necessary in 
maintaining this conflict than watchfulnesa. Un- 
ceasing vigilance is indispensable. “ Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation,”—*“ and 
what I say unto you, I say unto all, watch.” Law- 
ful pursuits are more frequently a snare, than those 
which are manifestly sinful. It isa duty ‘to pro- 
vide things honest in the sight ofall men,’ but while 
this object is industriously pursued, the love the 
world gradually gains ground. The possession of 
wealth is viewed as important. Eternal things are 
out of view, or viewed as at a great distance, and 
the impression from them is faint. Wordly entan- 
glements and embarrassments are experienced ; 
the spiritual life is weakened. Asickly state com- 
mences, and a sad declension ensues. Alas! for 
the Christian now. Where isthe burning zeal with 
which he commenced his course? here now 
are the comforts of religion, with which he was so 
entirely satisfied, that the world was viewed as an 
empty bauble? Where now is his spirit of prayer, 
which made this duty his delight! here his o~ 
of the Bible, which drew him aside often from 
worldly business to peruse its sacred instructions ? 
O! whatachange! Reader, it is perhaps, thy own 
case. “Thou art the man,” who hast thus fallen, 
and left thy first love. ‘ Repent therefore, and do 
thy first works,” lest some heavy judgment fall 
upon thee. God holds a rod for his own children, 
and when the warnings and exhortations of the 
word, and the secret whispers of the Spirit are 
neglected, some painful providence is sent—some 
calamity which has so much natural connexion 
with the sin, as to indicate that it is intended as a 
chastisement for it. These strokes are often very 
cutting and severe, but they must be so to render 
them effectual. “No chastisement, forthe present, 
is joyous but grievous, but afterwards it worketh 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness in them who 
are exercised thereby.” Our heavenly Father af- 
flicteth not willingly, but “for our profit, tnat we 
may be partakers of his holiness.” The followers 
of Dr. Hawker, in England, who are ultra Calvin- 
ists, entertain the opinion, that * the law in our 
members” is not in the least affected or weakened, 
by our regeneration or sanctification, but that 
through lite, it remains the very same, no how 
weakened in its strength, by any progress in the 
divine life which the Christian may make. But 
this is contrary to the word of God, which speaks 
of “ dying daily unto sin”—of “ mortifying the deeds 
of the body”—* crucifying the flesh, &c.” The 
saine opinion, or one near akin to it, was held by 
Mr. William Walker of Dublin, which he brings 
to view inhis able “address to the Wesleyan 
Methodists.” His opinion, however, I think was, 
that there is no such thing as a progressive work 
of sanctification, which word properly means, a con- 
secration to God. 

In a former number, I mentioned the different 
views of different denominations of Christians re- 
specting the nature of the soul’s exercises in con- 
version, but this difference is far more considerable 
as it relates to the spiritual conflict and sanctifica- 
tion. It is far from the wish of the writer to give 
offence to any body of Christians, much less to pro- 
voke controversy. This is no proper field for con- 
troversy. In the midst of this militant state, there 
ought to be one peaceful ground, where all true fol- 
lowers of Jesus might sit down together and com- 
pare their experiences of the loving kindness and 
faithful dealings of their Lord and Master. But 
surely it ought not to be offensive to any body ef 
Christians simply to state what their views are in 
regard to experimental religion, and how far the 
agree or differ from those of other Christians. If 
there be mistakes, or erroneous views, on any side, 
they should be considered and corrected. And the 
writer of these essays will be thankful to any one 
who will kindly point out any mistakes in regard 
to matters of fact into which he may happen to fall. 
There has long been a difference of opinion respect- 
ing the true interpretation of the seventh chapter 
of the Romans, respecting Paul’s description of the 
spiritual conflict, whether he describes the exercises 
ofa convinced sinner, whom he personates; or 
whether he does not express honestly the feelings 
of his own heart, and describe the painful conflict 
between the powers of sin and holiness which was 
going on in his own bosom. The latter, undoub'- 
edly, is the obvious meaning, for the apostle speaks 
in the first person, and gives no notice of introduc- 
ing a person of another character. And some of 
the expressions here employed, are as strongly de- 
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scriptive of a regenerate heart as any in the Bible. 
Who, but « erate man, can say, “{ delight in 
the law of God after the inner man?” And the 
closing words show clearly enough, that the apos- 
tle was detailing the exerciges of his own soul ; for 
he gives thanks to God for giving him the victory 
in this severe conflict, but still intimates that the 
two irreconcilable principles continued, according 
to their respective natares, to operate within him. 
“ [ thank God, th Jeaus Christ our Lord, So 
then, with the mind, | myYse.r serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” Arminius be- 
gan his career of departure from the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of the reformed churches, by writ- 
ing @ book in exposition of the vii. of the Romans; 
and it isa remarkable coincidence that Faustus 
Socinus, in Poland, was engaged at the same time 
in writing a on the same subject, and to sup- 
port the same viewa. This subject is excellently 
treated in one of President Dickinson's Letters; and 
more largely by “ Frazer on Sanctification.” The 
same subject is also treated accurately and judici- 
ously Dr. Hodge, in his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. It is unders that the 
followers of Mr. John Wesley, hold, in conformity 
with his recorded opinion, that SANCTIFICATION is 
not a wgey and progressive work, which remains 
imperfect in the best, in this life, but that like re- 
neration, it is instantaneous, and thet the result 

is a complete deliverance from indwelling sin; so 
that from that moment they are perfectly holy, and 
sin no more—unless they fall from this high state 
of grace—in thought, word, or deed. Here then 
there can be no similarity between the religious ex- 
rience of an Arminian, who has attained sancti- 
tion, and a Calvinist, who is seeking to grow in 
and inthe knowledge of Jesue 
vhrist. The one is conscious of no sin, inward or 
outward, of nature or of art, and must have perpet- 
ual joy—a heaven on earth; while the other is 
groaning under a aoe sense of inherent depravity, 
which works powerfully against his will, and con- 
tinually interrupts and retards his progress. His 
frequent language is, “ O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death !” 
Here, indeed, we have a wide difference in the re- 
ligious experience of professing Christians. And 
it must be acknowledged, that if the experience of 
the Arminian is in accordance with the word of 
God, he has greatly the advantage over the contrite, 
broken hearted penitent, whose complaints are so 
great that they often cause him to wet his couch 
with tears. How to-reconcile these widely differ- 
ent views of our condition as sanctified sinners, I 
know not. There must bea grand mistake some- 
where; and I sincerely pray to God, that if my 


views on this snbject are erroneous, they may be 
Corrected ! 7 A. A. 
______t 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 


RELIGIOUS PORTRAITS. 


A volume was published some time since in 
Edinburgh, entitled “ Church in the Army.” 
It is a miscellany of facts illustrating the triumph 
of redeeming mercy over the ungodliness which is 
80 universal in military life. The author, Mr. Innes, 
was formerly Chaplain of Sterling Castle, and his 
details are “ highty calculated to convince the care- 
less and the profane,” while they allure all Chris- 
tian readers by their rich delineation, both of 
human nature and religious experience. I have 
extracted two of the narratives, with a little abridg- 
ment; and hope that the perusal of them will edi- 
fy the readers of the Christian Intelligencer. 

“ Want or Cueistian InTERcouRsE —A short 
time after the battle of Waterloo, an Episcopal 
minister was travelling,on the Continent; and 
was called upon to preach in a town where several 
English families resided. He chose a text 
which led him to notice the leading doctrines of 
divine truth—the ruined state of man as a sinner, 
and the only way of salvation by Jesus Christ. A 
military officer of high rank was one of his audi- 
ence. On the Monday following he dined in com- 
pany with this gentleman ; and received from him 
particular marks of attention. When they went 
to tea, the officer privately addressed him thus— 
* Allow me to say, that I was very much gratified 
by hearing your sermon, and you will not be sur- 
prised from the following circumstances. My at- 
tention was first directed to the Bible, by attending 
a meeting of a Bible Society some years ago where 
my regiment was then quartered. The Episcopal 
minister of the place was unfavourable to the So- 
ciety, and dissuaded the people from countenancing 
it. This excited my curiosity. I went, and heard 
so much said of the excellence and utility of the 
Bible, that I determined to read it. From careful 
perusing it, I thought I saw in it the very doctrines 
that you preached yesterday. However, from that 
time to this, J never met with one who seemed to 
view things in the same light, and from that cir- 
cumstance I doubted whether I understood the 
Scriptures aright, and that the opinions I en- 
tertained were my own fancies, though I was un- 
willing to give them up, because those doctrines of 
the Bible gave me support in suffering, and com- 
fort in sorrow. Having frequently felt misgivings, 
you can well conceive how much satisfaction [ 
experienced in having my views confirmed by 
your discourse.’ 

That discovery formed a bond of union, and 
created a mutual interest. The officer, so far as | 
have learned, has ever since acted in a manner 
consistent with his profession.” 

Biessinc UPON THE Perusat or A Rexictovus 
Tracr.—About the year 1812, a physician narra- 
ted the following facts, “In the discharge of my 

fessional duties I was requested to attend Lieut. 
ae about twenty-five years of age, universally 
beloved and respected, but devoted to all the follies 
and unsatisfying pursuits of worldly pleasure. On 
recovering his health, he requested me to report 
him off the sick list, and tendered me some pecu- 
niary remuneration, which my Christian principle 
and integrity refused, as [ was paid by my coun- 
try. Lieutenant R., with a profane expression ex- 
claimed—*‘ Doctor, there must be something more 
than [ thought, in you Methodists !’ 

* Early in the afternoon of that day he called at 
my apartments with a ticket for the theatre. On 
his presenting it to me, I told him that neither my 
principles nor inclination would permit me to use 
it. Being then en in arranging some tracts, 
I put into his hand ‘* The death of Altamont.’ 
merely observing to him,‘ As you seem s0 anxious 
tw confer a favour on me, put this little book into 
your pocket, and read it to oblige me.’ 

“He went to the theatre early, and to pass 
away the time before the play began, he took the 
tract from his pocket and read it. So signal and 
mighty was the operation of the Spirit of God on 
his mind, that he became exclusively absorbed in 
the tract, and after midnight he left the theatre 
without having felt the slightest interest in the 
performances. . To use his own words—‘ Con- 
science was the only performer before me that 
night 

“ About three o'clock in the morning, having 
in vain attempted to drown the voice of God in 
oblivion, he came to my apartments—and I cannot 
forget his haggard looks and tremulous voice. 
With a look of despair which seemed to carry 
with it the conviction of irretrievable ruin he ex- 
claimed—‘ Tell me, is it possible that I can obtain 
mercy and forgivness from the offended God of 
Altamont? O! tell me if you think I possibly 
can? We sat together, he in a restless state of 
agony, weeping and wringing his hands, reitera- 
ting the question. [ led himat once to ‘the throne 

e’—wrestled with God, that He would re- 
veal himself in all his enlightening and consolatory 
power, who ever lives to save to the uttermost all 
who come to God by him. While on our knees, J 
laid “before him the boundless mercy of Jehovah, 
and the freenesa and fulness of t salvation, 
without money and without price. No drowning 
man could call more vehemently for assistance, 
nor any famishing man more greedily devour the 
means of support, than he sought for warrant in 
the promises of the gospel. 

“On entering his room early on the fourth 
morning, he exclaimed—‘ I have found him whom 
my soul loveth, the Friend of Sinners, in this pre- 
cious book which you gave me;’ holding up a 
New Testament that I had directed him to study. 
He had committed many ges to memory, and 
repeated them with indescribable satisfaction ; and 
from that time he went on his way rejoicing, know- 

in whom he had believed. 


* Within a month he was called to embark for | 


the West Indies, and scarcely had he reached 


there when it pleased God to arrest him with the 
yellow fever, and to call him to the realins of per- 
fect purity and bliss, The first I heard of him was 
the official account of his death; and soon after 
his faithful servant man returned and informed me, 
with the deepest sorrow, that after a sudden at- 
| tack of fever which deprived him of his reason, he 
recovered his consci and requested the pre- 
sence of all his brother officers, to whom in his ex- 
_piring moments he preached Christ crucified as 
the only refuge from the wrath to come, and the 
only source of solid happiness. During that time 
he held in his quivering hand the identical tract 
that he had received from me before going to the 
theatre ; and with that messenger of mercy grasped 
more firmly as life fled, he expired amid the la- 
mentations of thoee who esteemed him, and was 
buried with that tract pressed to his heart. 


DEATH IN THE PULPIT. 


In the last Scottish Guardian received, we find 
the following melancholy account of the sudden 
death of the Rev. Mr. Coltart, in the pulpit, while 
engaged in preaching. The account is coutained 
in a private letter to the Rev. Dr. Brown. 

Manse or Campsig, 12th June, 1840. 

My Dear Sir—in answer to yours, which I 
have this moment received, I am sorry to inform 
you that the intelligence which has reached you is 
too true. Mr. Coltart literally died in the pulpit. 
We had expected him to breakfast, but lie did not 
eppear. I found him in the vestry, a few minutes 
before public worship commenced, apparently well, 
except that he complained of having caught a cold. 
I commenced the service of the day as usual, afier 
which Mr. Coltart ascended the pulpit apparently 
in perfect health. He proceeded in his discourse 
with more life and animation that | had ever be- 
fore observed in him; and though he perepired pret- 
ty copiously, he seemed quite well and vigorous, 
till, having just uttered these words—*“ the liberty 
with which the children of God are made free,” he 
suddenly ceased, turned his head round a little, 
and then sunk down upon the seat. I was look- 
ing at him at the moment, and was instantly with 
him. A surgeon was in the church; but in a 
minute or two, and before anything could be done 
he wasdead. The jugular vein was opened but 
without the slightest effect. You may easily con- 
ceive into what a state of consternation this sudden 
event threw us. He actually died before the 
multitude, who a minute or two before had been 
listening to his living voice. His friends and all 
who loved him—who are as many as knew him— 
will find some consolation in being informed that 
he died offering to sinful men the riches of God’s 
mercy in Jesus Christ. His text was Jeremiah 
viii, 22, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” &c., and 
he was very evangelical. Mr. Duncan of Kirkintil- 
loch, who was to have officiated in the forenoon, ad- 
dressed to usa very suitable discourse in the after- 
noon, I adding a few words as well as the excited 
state of my feelings would allow me; and at seven, 
myself and the elders, and a few other parishioners, 
attended, and put the body in a coffin, to convey his 
mortal part to the beautiful valley which was his 
home on this side the grave. Many of the people 
who had heard him preach in the morning, and had 
witnessed his departure, followed the hearse out of 
the village, and one of the elders and myself accom- 
panied the body to the manse of Fintry. Mr. 
Niven and several of his parishioners met us before 
we reached the valley; and we found, as we passed 
through the village, little groups of the bereaved 
people, struck dumb with astonishment at so sad 
an event. After depositing the body in its late 
habitation, and committing the people to the care 
of the great oo of the sheep, Mr. ‘Thorn and 
myself returned across the hill with sorrowful 
hearts, and reached home about midnight, feeling, 
I hope, more than ever we had done before, the 
blessedness of the promise of him that liveth and 
was dead—“ Because | live ye shall live also.” 
May this solemn event teach all of us who preach 
the Word of Life to do it with an increased sense 
of the nearness of eternity and of our account! 

Yours very sincerely, Rosert Ler. 
The same paper also contains an account of the 
death of another clergyman under circumstances 
somewhat similar. The Rev. W. Pruen, A. M. 
Vicar of Snitterfield, near Warwick, during divine 
service, had just concluded the prayer preparatory 
to the sermon, when he was seized with apoplexy. 
He was immediately removed from the pulpit, al- 
most in a dying state, and conveyed to the house 
of a friend near the church. Medical aid was 
speedily obtained, but too late to be of any avail, 
as the reverend gentleman expired within a short 
time after the attack. Such solemn events though 
transpiring in a foreign land, should remind us of 
the frailty of human life, and of our constant expo- 
sure to sudden death. ‘The minister of the gospel, 
as he enters the sacred desk, should bear in mind 
that he may go from his pulpit to his final account, 
and that it, therefore, becomes him to speak as a 
dying man unto dying Men. In such an hour as 
we look not for him, the Son of man cometh.—N. 
Y. Observer. 


ALPVANCING. 


From many correspondents, who give no account 
of unusual revivals, we learn that in their respec- 
tive sections of the Church, the cause of vital piety 
is steadily advancing. Churches are carnestly 
engaged in their great work, and encouraging 
additions are made. On the whole, we doubt 
whether during any equal portion of time, more 
valuable accessions, according to the number of 
our ministers, have ever been made to our Church, 
than during the last eight months. ‘This is a gen- 
eral wnpression, not founded, however, on any 
comparison of statistics. 

Let us be encouraged to thank the Father of 
mercies fur his great goodness, and to eupplicate 
his richer blessing on us in days to come. “ His 
hand is not shortened—His ear is not heavy.” 

[ Watchman of the South. 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. 

A meeting was held in London on the third of 
July, composed of the merchants, bankers, and 
tradesmen, of the city, on the subject of the perse- 
cution of the Jews in the East. Copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting were transmitted by the 
Lord Mayor to the several ambassadors. Among 
the published answers of the ambassadors is the 
following frum Mr. Stevenson :— 

“32, Upper Grosvenor-street July 13, 1840. 

“My Lord—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, en- 
closing to me, for the purpose of transmission to 
my Government, the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the merchants, bankers, traders, and 
others of the city of London, held at the Egyptian 
Hall, on the 3d of July, in relation to the cruelties 
practised towards the Jews in the East. 

“TI beg to assure your Lordship that I will take 
an early opportunity of transmitting these resulu- 
tions to the United States; and I cannot better do 
justice to my own feelings, or those which I fee] 
confident will be entertained by the President and 
people of the United States, in relation to the sub- 
ject of these resolutions, than to seize the occasion 
of expressing my deep sympathy in favour of those 
oppressed people. 

I have the honour to be your Lordship’s obedient 
servant, A. STEvenson.” 

A letter from Alexandria, quoted by the Consti- 
tutionel, states that * Ten of the rabbis accused of 
the affair of Damascus have been set at liberty. 


One only, Antebi, remains in prison.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


American Mecnanics.—The Mechanics in this 
country are fast equalling, if they do not surpass, those 
of Europe. Mr. Holcom®™ self-taught artist in « small 
town in Massachusetts, has constructed some of the 
most perfect Telescopes ever made. One in the 
possession of an Academy at Albany, is said to be un- 
rivalled for its beauty und accuracy. Mr. Hl. is 
constructing one for the Girard College in Philadel- 
phia, which will surpass in size, if not in exquisite 
power of observation, the celebrated Telescope of Her- 
schel. We saw in the upper part of this city the 
other day, a beautiful astronomical apparatus design- 
ed for Williams’ College, inimitably finished,and em- 
bodying more various uses than any other apparatus 
ever constructed. It was made by Mr. Phelps, a 
modest and worthy brass founder Trey Mail. 


Harrissurc Water Worss.—The Pennsylvania 
Telegraph of the Sth inst., states that a fall force 
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men are employed on these important works, the re- 
servoirs are up, more than half way, and the main 
ipes will soon be placed. It is a source of congratu- 
tion to our citizens, that the time is drawing nigh, 
when we shall have an abundant supply of pure 


water. 


Tipe Water Cana.—The number of canal barges 
which arrived aj Havre de Grace from July 18th to 
July 29th, inclusive, was sixty-one—from the interior 
of Pennsylvania, laden with iron, coal, grain, flour, to- 
bacco, &c. 

Rossxray.—We learn from the Harrisbur 
Intelligencer, that the Post master at Liverpool, Yor 
county, (Pa.) was arrested on Wednesday last, on a 
charge of robbing the mail. 


Srorm—Four Persons Kittev.—A severe gale of 
wind visited the neighbourhood of Ebensburg, Cambria 
county, (Pa.) on the evening of the 30th ult. The 
Mountaineer, published at that place says, it raged for 
some time with great violence; prostrating trees, 
fences, &c. but did no serious damage to buildings in 
that immediate vicinity. Eight miles east of that 
place, near the turnpike, the dwelling of Mr. Da... 
Downey was torn from its foundation, and himself 
and three of his children crushed beneath the ruins. 
A neighbour who witnessed the prostration of the 
building, obtained assistance immediately. ‘The three 
children were found lifeless, and their unfortunate pa- 
rent so much injured that he only survived them a 
few hours. His wife, who was in the house when it 
fell, escaped without much injury. 

Fur Trave.—The steamboat Antelope arrived at 
St. Louis, (Missouri,) on the 28th ult. from Fort 
Union, on the Yellow Stone river, with a cargo va- 
lued at $100,000, for the St. Louis American Fur 
Company. 

Locomotives—Mr. Norrie, of Philadelphia, has made 
a beautiful miniature locomotive, which he intends as 
a present to the Emperor of Russia. It weighs but 
66 pounds, and has drawn 456 pounds on a circular 
railway of 7} feet diameter. 


Tue Trave wits Cuina.—The following is a copy 
of a very important letter from our Minister at the 
Court of Great Britain, Mr. Stevenson, to a person in 
New York. 

Lonvon, June 26, 1840. Gentlemen—I received 
last night from Lord Palmerston, an answer to my 
note on the subject of the China ‘I'rade, the substance 
of which I hasten to communicate for your informa. 
tion. As 1 had supposed, the order in Council was 
intended to be confined to the subjects and property of 
the Chinese. It appears that the Admiral command- 
ing the expedition in the China seas, has been in. 
structed to confine himself (unless extreme measures 
should become necessary) to the detention alone of 
Chinese vessels and property, and is not to seize or de- 
tain vessels arriving from Europe and America, al- 
though such vessels and their cargoes may be con. 
signed to mercantile establishments within the Chinese 
dominions. His Lordship, however, has deemed it 
proper to apprise me fur the information of those con- 
cerned, that one of the first acts of hostility that may 
resorted to by the Admiral will probably be the estab- 
lishment of a blockade of the Canton river and some 
other points on the Chinese coasts. I am &c. 

[Signed] A. STEVENSON. 

It appears that by the order in Council, the admiral 
on that station is authorized, if extreme measures 
should make it necessary, to establish a blockade of 
the Canton river, and of some other ports on the Chi- 
nese coast. It is very evident, from the large fleet that 
has been fitted out, that a peremptory demand will be 
made by the English Government, and from the tem. 
per of that of the Chinese, there is but little expecta- 
tion that the demand will be very speedily met. Under 
these circumstances, it is by no means impossible that 
the first tidings we have, will be that the trade is cut 
off.—N. Y. Exp. ° 

Licutninc.—A melancholy circumstance occurred 
in Cocke county, Tenn. near Newport, on the 25th of 
June. Three of the sons of the Rev. Samuel Lot- 
speich, (Benjamin, Elbert, and Hyram) were at work 
some distance frum the house. About two or three 
o’clock there was an appearance of rain coming on; 
they left the field, and went to a large sycamore tree, 
which stood on the bank of Pigeon river, for shelter; 
the tree had a hule cut to the hollow, some ten by fif- 
teen inches in size; the hollow was some five or six 
feet in diameter. ‘The account which Benjamin gave 
was as follows: Hyram, the youngest, entered the hole 
first, and took his position on one side of the tree; 
Elbert entered next, and occupied the other side; Ben- 
jamin went in and took his position between the two. 
Soon after the tree was struck by lightning near the 
top, it passed down the trunk, tearing a wide column of 
scales and louse bark from the tree. About fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground, it seems to have parted 
and come down in two columns, each passing perpen- 
dicularly over the hole through which the boys enter- 
ed. ‘The two boys who sat next to the tree were killed, 
and the other very seriously injured. It seems almost 
incredible to suppose that the one who escaped death 
was in the tree at all, or near it; but from an exami- 
nation of the tree, and the manner in which the light- 
ning entered the hole, his account of it seems to be 
correct. Each side of the tree seems to have served as 
a conductor; for just where they sat next the tree, 
there are visible sigus of its knocking off scales twelve 
or fifteen inches in length.— Knozville Times. 


Lost Maits.—By a report of the Post Master of 
Charlestun, (S. C.) to the Post Office Department, it ap- 
pears that the mails for Charleston which are missing, 
in consequence of the loss of the steam boat North 
Carolina, on the night of the 25th July, are: those from 
New York of the 2lst and 22d July—from Boston, 
20th and 2lst—from Philadelphia of the 22d—from 
Baltimore of the 22d, 23d and 24th—from Washington 
of the 22d and 23d—and from Petersburg, of the 23d, 
24th and 25th. 

Export rrom New Yorx.—The Arabian ship Sulta- 
nee, belonging to the [maum of Muscat, and the first 
of his Majesty’s vessels which has visited our waters. 
cleared yesterday (7th inst.) for Zanzibar and Muscat, 
with the following cargo: Beads 9 cases, 8 bbls— 
muskets uns 7 cases—scarlet cloth 24 pieces— 
refined sugar 58 bxs— prints 2 bbls—paper 20 reams 
—glassware 3 cases—pongees 1 bbl—powder 300 
kegs—plates and dishes 1 case—looking glasses 7 do 
—vases 2 do—cliina 3 bxs—shell music boxes 11— 
sheetings 127 bales—chandcliers, &c. 20 cases— 
crockery 43 pkgs—soap 59 bxs—sperm candles 33 do. 
Also, the splendid pleasure barge, presented with other 
articles to the Imaum of Muscat, by the U. States 
Government.—Price Curreat. 


Crops 1n Oxnto.—The Massillon Gazette, published 
in Fairfield county, Ohio, says :— Farmers in this sec- 
tion of Ohio have nearly finished harvesting. The 
wheat crop, which six weeks since was supposed to 
be nearly ruined by the fly, turns out full an average 
crop. We have conversed with many Farmers—they 
represent the heads to be full. It is confidently be- 
lieved by good judges that there will be more wheat 
in Ohio, when the harvest is completed, than there 
was this time twelve months since. Corn and oats 
look well. The crop of rye, it is said, will be short. 


Tue Arasian Horses.—The Arabian horses sent to 
the President by the Imaum of Muscat, were sold on 
‘Tuesday last at auction, in Washington. The light 
gray was taken by L. M. Powell, Exq., of Virginia, at 
$650; and the dark grey by Gen. John H. ‘katon, of 
Tennessee, at $675. 


Tne Corumata Furnace at Danvitte.—This fur- 


nace erected by our townsman, Mr. George Patterson, 


and leased to Messrs. Grove, of Columbia County, was 
blown in successfully a few days since, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Benjamin Perry. The engine 
and machinery, (which are from the establishment of 
Mr. Benj. F. Pomroy, of this borough,) works well, 
and gives entire satisfaction to all concerned. This 
Furnace our informant states, was blown in more suc- 
cessfully than any of the others, running pigs of an ex- 
cellent quality from the very commencement, and pro- 
duced thirty-five tons of iron the first week. ‘The 
stuck is thirty-three feet high and 84 feet across the 
boshes.— Miners’ Journal. 


Immicration.—We find in the Leicester (English) 
Chronicle the following : A number of framework-knit- 
ters have emigrated to the United States during the last 
week or two, and others are about to follow them. 
Their place of destination is Germantown, near Phila- 
delphia, where there is a large manufactory for hose, 
gloves, &c., carried on by Mr. Fisher. 


Maraiuce Exrraorpinary..—The order of the 
Court of Sessions was somewhat disturbed yester- 
day by the appearance of four Indians, two male and 
two female, nor was it lessened, when an interesting 
couple, the youth about 19, and the girl 20, advanced 
to the bench, and expressed their wish to be united in 
the holy bands of matrimony. The party accompani- 
ed by Alderman Smith. and Mr. Shaler, counsellor-at- 
law, retired to a private room, where the interesting 
ceremony took place. They gave their names us 
Peter Pierre and Susan Aneas, of the Penobscot tribe 
of Indians, in the State of Maine.—N. Y. Erp. 


Dry Docks.—The Boston Atlas of Tuesday says: 
“ The U.S. frigate Macedonian was taken into the Dry 


Constellation was covered with them after a three 
years West India cruise. The Macedonian bears the 
same gune the gallant Decatur found in her when she 
lowered her flag to him. 

Exit Cana.—The completion of the Chenango Di- 
vision of the Erie Extension Canal of Pennsylvania, 
was celebrated in due form on the 22d ult. e fin. 
ished line runs from Newcastle in Beaver county, to 
West Greenville, in Mercer county, Pa., a distance of 
fifty miles. The remainder of the line, extending to 
the beautiful town of Erie, on the Lake, is in active 
progress towards completion. An immense coal field 
lies in the immediate vicinity of the Canal, wl.ich will 
furnish abundant supplies of that article to the Lake 
country. 

Sreamsoat Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser states that one of these unfortunate occur- 
rences, hitherto almost unknown on our lakes, took 
place at half past 11 o'clock on ‘Tuesday morning, on 
board the Erie, Captain ‘Titus. When ascending the 
Detroit river about three miles above Malden, the 
steam chimney—one letter we have, says steam chain- 
ber, burst by which six persons were scalded. Of 
these, four belonged to the crew of the boat. Their 
names, as furnished by a correspondent, are: Wm. 
Dely, fireman, slightly scalded ; Chas. Hamborline, do, 
not dangerous; Edward Erwin, deck hand, danger- 
ously; Timothy Buckley, do. do.; Andrew Looney, a 
resident of Fort Gratiot, badly scalded ; James Coney, 
of Buffalo, deck passenger, has a family here, also 
badly scalded. The Great Western, Captain Walker, 
coming down, met the Erie soon after the accident, 
riding at anchor in the stream, her colours at half. 
mast, union down. Captain W. ran alongside, and 
having learned the nature of the accident, turned 
about and took the Erie in tow. Mr. Baby, Sheriff of 
the Western District, U. C. was sitting on the promen- 
ade deck in conversation with his niece. He heard 
the explosion, and exclaiming, “ Eliza, we are 
lost,” attempted to ‘throw her overboard. A person 
near by caught her by the arm, and Baby, in the ec- 
stasy of his fear, juinped overboard himself. He sunk 
before assistance could be rendered him. One of the 
scalded men, Looney, died before our informant left 
the boat, and another was thought to be dying. 


Journat or Arcuitecture.—It is proposed by 
Messrs. Francis Benne, Architect, and Charles B. 
Moss, Civil Engineer, to establish a journal in Wash. 
ington city, to be called “the American Journal of 

‘Architecture and Civil Engineering.” [ts name in- 
dicates its purposes. ‘The plan is highly spoken of by 
those best competent to judge of its utility, and its 
sources of information from the officers of the Engineer 
Department, it is said, will enable it to promulgate 
facts, which would not be otherwise accessible to the 
public. Such a Journal is much wanted in this coun. 
try. —Richmond Compiler. 

Tue Texas Bounpary Quvestion.—By the Houston 
Morning Star, we learn, that the Commissioners ap. 
pointed to survey the castern boundary of the republic, 
have suspended their labours, on account of the ad. 
vance of the warm season. They have, however, es- 
tablished the puint where the 32d degree of north lati- 
tude touches the Sabine. Agreeably to their observa. 
tions, this point is east of the station previously desig. 
nated, and will probably leave to ‘Texas a whole line 
of townships which have heretofore been considered 
as the territory of the United States—New Orleans 
Picayune. 

From Frorina.—A slip from the office of the St. 
Augustine News, dated the 3st ult. says: “We are 
informed that a detachment of 2d Dragoons were sent 
Out to destroy the corn on the Wekiwa, belonging to 
the enemy; and that the crop being too matured for 
destruction, the men were engaged in collecting it for 
future use. Two men, who had been left in charge of 
the horses, were fired upon and killed. 

The Jacksonville Advocate of July 28th, says :—On 
‘Tuesday, 14th inst., two discharged soldiers left Fort 
Fanning for Newnansville, and after remaining over 
night ut Fort White, recently abandoned, they left 
this latter place on Wednesday morning on their jour- 
ney. After having travelled about six miles eastward, 
near a place called Cow Creek, they were killed and 
scalpe1 by Indians, where their bodies were found by 
the express rider from the Suwannee. Captain Ellis, 
in command of Fort Gilliland, as soon as the intelli- 
gence reached him, repaired to the spot with twenty 
men. and interred the bodies. He found it impossible, 
however, to trail the Indians, and returned to New- 
nansville. It is supposed they followed the creek to 
its mouth, where it empties into the Santa Fe, and 
there crossed the river, about two miles from the scene 
of murder. Signs are also reported near Alligator. 

On Sunday, 19th inst., two men attached to the In- 
fantry Corps, were passing between Fort Fanning and 
Fort White, and were killed within about seven miles 
of the latter place. 

On Monday, two others belonging to the same 
Corps, were killed about nineteen miles from Micano- 
py, being on their way to Fort Fanning. 

On the same morning (Monday) the express rider, 
after having left Micanupy about a mile, saw two In- 
dians standing in the read, but managed to elude dis- 
covery until he had passed them so far as to be beyond 
the reach of their rifles. They discharged, he supposes, 
fifteen rifles at him, afler he had got beyond them. 
The report of the rifles, and yell of the Indians, were 
heard at Micanopy, and on repairing to the spot, signs 
of from eighty to one hundred Indians were found. 

The Florida army now consists of the 2d regiment 
of Dragoons, 3d Artillery, and 6th and 7th Infantry, 
und are stationed at the following places: Dragoons, 
head quarters of regiment at Fort Heileman. 3d Ar- 
tillery, head quarters of regiment at St. Augustine. 
2d Infantry, head quarters of regiment at Fort King. 
6th Infantry, head quarters of regiment at Tampa 
Bay. 7th Infantry, head quarters of regiment at Mi- 


canopy. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Great Western, arrived at New 
York, on the 9th inst. She brings London papers to 
the 24th, and Liverpool and Bristol to the 25th of July. 
The weather for three weeks previous, had been unfa- 
vourable to the harvest, and a general advance in the 
prices of wheat und flour had been the consequence, 
Consols and Exchange Bills had for the same reason 
declined in London, but American State stocks were 
in improved demand, and considerable sales had been 
made of them. Pennsylvania were ten per cent. 
higher than they had been a month previous, being in 
extensive demand at 834 a 84. One million of Illi- 
nois six per cent. stock had been negotiated to one 
house by the Canal Commissioners of that State, at 
85. United States Bank shares alone remain dull, 
and without inquiry, in consequence of the apprehen- 
sions then entertained, and since realized, that "o div- 
idend would be declared. ‘They are at £15 5s. 

The political news is not very important, unless the 
entire expulsion of the Carlists from Spain be so con- 
sidered. Prince Albert had been declared sole Re- 
gent during the accouchment of the Queen. No later 
accounts had reached England from China. 

The new steamer President, which was to leave 
Liverpool on the first day of this month, made an ex- 
perimental trip to Cork and Dublin, and proved her- 
self to be a first rate sea boat. 

Colonel Thornton, who went to London for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a loan for the State of Illinois, of 
one million of dollars, met with no difficulty in im: 
mediately succeeding in the object of his mission, and 
has returned in the Great Western. 

Father Mathew, the great ‘Temperance Reformer, 
is gaining thousands of new converts every day. The 
fees paid by those who subscribe to the pledge, are one 
shilling sterling fur a medal, sixpence to a clerk, six- 
pence for a flag, and one penny per week toa parish 
priest for the masses that are said over. 

The price of Cotton reinained about the samc; mar- 
ket dull. 

Edward Oxford, charged with high treason, in at- 
tempting to shoot the Queen, was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity. He will be confined in a lunatic 
asylum. 

‘Lhe civil war in Spain is at an end, Cabrera hav- 
ing entered France. He was arrested by the French 
authorities soon after passing the frontier. Five thou- 
sand Cuarlist troops accompanied him. 

Espartero had quarrelled with the Queen, and was 
in disgrace. The Morning Chronicle of the 24th says: 
“The positive confirmation of the news received on 
Wednesday, of the rupture between Espartero and 
the Queen Regent, had led to some excitement among 
the holders of Spanish Bonds.” The origin of the 
quarrel was the refusal of Espartero to sanction the 
new tnunicipal law. 

Lucien Bonaparte, Prince De Canino, a younger 
brother of Napoleon, died at Viterbo, near Rome on 
the 27th June. 

The Canada Government Bill having passed both 
Houses of Parliament, received the Royal assent on 
the 24th ult. 

The insurrection in Syria, against the authority of 
Mehemet Ali, proves to be a serious affair. ‘The Pasha 
had ordered a fleet of ten sail to the c.ast. 

The difficulties between Egypt and the Porte were 


Dock, in Charlestown Monday afternoon, at 3 e’clock. 
She passed in all standing—guns and all on board, 
precisely as she came from sea, three days since. This| 
is. the first time this has taken place in this dock, al-| 
though we are informed that the frigate Columbia was 
taken in the same manner a few years since at Nor- 


of folk.” She had nooysters on her bottom, while the 


in a train of settlement. 

The Manchester Commercial Bank has been re- 
opened. The business to which it has confined itself 
is the payment of its notes dated here, and that of its 
draft dishonoured by the London agents. 

Letters from Rome state that much inquietade was 
still felt respecting the health of the Pope. It is also 
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stated that a great number of persons, charged with 
secrot political offences had been taken into custody 
at Rome, Macerata, Ancona, Forli, and Ferrara. 

The Russians had landed a fresh reinforcement of 
30,000 men on the coast of Circassia. Anapa was 
still in their hands, but was the only fortress which 
they possessed. Another reinforcement still larger, 
was preparing to co-operate with the first from another 
point, so that the Circassians will have plenty of fight- 
ing forthe summer. ‘These brave fellows were, how- 
ever, in high spirits, and made very light of the num- 
ber of their enemies. 

The Duke of Wellington made a remarkable decla- 
ration in the House of Lords, which tends to crush 
the Church Extension scheme. His Grace was charged 
with the presentation of a petition from the University 
of Oxford, of which he is Chancellor, against the Ec- 
clesiastical Dutics and Revenues Bill, which his party 
supported in the House of Commons, but which, the 
Bishop of Winchester has declared, is opposed by all 
the clergy of England. In presenting the petition, 
his Grace emphatically declared that he entirely dif- 
fered from the petitioner ! 

A letter from Amsterdam states, that “ the remain- 

der of the loan contracted by Messrs. Hope & Co., for 
the service of the United States Bank, was readily 
taken there on Friday, at 954 per cent.; the first in- 
stalment to be paid by the 3st instant, and the re- 
mainder (there are but two instalments,) by the Ist of 
September next.” 
Mr. Roberts, a solicitor of Bath, sentenced to two 
years imprisonment tur Chartist misdoings, lias been 
set at liberty on certificate that his health was failing, 
and his life in danger. No sooner was he released, 
however, than he called a Chartist meeting and kick- 
ed up a disturbance. 

A grand demonstration by the Chartists was to have 
been held at Birmingham on Monday, July 27, upon 
the occasion of Lovett and Collins being released 
from Warwick jail. It was openly avowed that this 
demonstration was to be preliminary to a renewal of 
Chartist agitation throughout the kingdom. 

The selection of Prince Albert as the Regent, in 
the event of the Queen’s death, appears to give genc- 
ral satisfaction. It is said that a portion of the Cuabi- 
net wished the Duke of Sussex to be joined in the re- 
gency, but this was opposed by the Queen, and was 
likewise against precedent. It appears that the dutics 
of Regent will devolve temporarily on Prince Albert, 
even though the Queen should go safely through her 
confinement, as she will be unable, for a season, to 
perform any of her royal duties. 

The Porte had refused to enter into any direct ne- 
gociation for the ee the differences between 


the Sultan and the Viceroy. 
forwarded to Lon- 


‘The proposal was consequent! 
don for the consideration of the Five Great Powers.— 


‘The English fleet had eailed for the coast of Syria, to 
watch the progress of the insurrection, and, as was 
reported generally, to seize, and send back to Con. 
stantinople, the ‘Turkish ships employed by Mehermet 
Ali in the transportation of his troops. The refusal of 
the Porte to treat directly with Mehemet Ali will 
most certainly enrage him, and were he to succeed in 
putting down the Syrian insurgents, we doubt whe- 
ther he would consent to ratify the proposal which he 
commissioned Sami Bey tu make to the Sultan. 


FRANCE. 

The French papers do not furnish any news of 
great importance. 

The French Chambers were prorogued on the 15th 
ult., after a session commenced in much trouble, but 
terminated to the satisfaction of all, except the dis- 
placed Ministers and their adherents. The friends of 
M. ‘Thiers loudly proclaim their admiration of his tact 
and success in the management of very difficult ques- 
tions. 

A despatch of Marshal Vallee gives a detailed ac- 
count of the operations of the French expeditionary 
army of 10,000 men. It stated the orders of the 
King to be to bring the province of Titteri the cen- 
tral internal province of the old Regency, into the im- 
mediate possession and occupation of the French. 

The French General had commenced by his oceu- 
pation of Medeah. On the Sth, he started frum Blida 
with 10,000 men. Abdel Kader had from 8000 to 
10,000 horse, and from 5000 to 6000 infantry to op- 
pose him. On the 6th and 7th, the army passed the 
mountains, and on the 8th arrived in sight of Miliana, 
which had been set on fire. Abdel Kader occupied 
the heights around, but did not make any serious re- 
sistance. The French spent till the 12th in fortifying 
Miliana, and then marched to fulfil their instructions, 
to burn all the crops in the valley of the Chetif. The 
execution of this between Miliana and Medeah led to 
an engagement on the 15th, in which the French can- 
non defied and dispersed the Arab horse; but the in- 
fantry of Abdel Kader, came gallantly to the attack, 
but was of course repulsed. After this, the Marshal 
marched to Medeah, and back again to Miliana, rav- 
aging and burning crops and men. 


SPAIN. 

The civil war at last is ended. Cabrera, Balmase- 
da, Palacios, and all the other Carlist leaders, have 
been driven into France, where the first two have 
been thrown into prison, as well as their master, and 
their infatuated followers will probably be incorpora- 
igd into the army of Algiers. Meantime a new trou- 
ble has sprung up in the shape of a quarrel between 
Espurtero and the Queen Regent, which, for the sake 
of humanity, it is to be hoped will be adjusted with- 
out bringing more wretchedness upon the country. 

The following extract from a letter in one of the 
London papers perhaps truly describes the present 
state of affairs. 

“ Two parties are still predominant—the Moderados 
and the Exaltados. Espartero is at the head of the 
former, and Francisco de Paulo, brother to Don Car- 
los, who is now playing the part which Philippe d’Or- 
leans performed at the revolution, is at the head of the 
latter. He has on his side all those whose umbition 
gets the better of them, and men who have nothing to 
vse. He is at work in the dark, and his object is to 
usurp the crown. The nobility and those connected 
with trade are, in general, Christinos; and the people 
and the clergy are Carlists. Christina is in the very 
heart of republicanism, and it is feared that she will 
one day be the victim of some commotion. It is also 
generally accredited that Espartero wishes to be named 
dictator, in order to crush the party which is opposed 
tu him. At any rate, we must expect great events. 


THE EAST. 

Insurrection in Syria.—Accounts from Syria repre- 
sent an insurrection against Mehemet Ali of a formi- 
dable character. A warlike people lying between Ibra- 
him Pacha and Egypt have risen in rebellion, and 
though differing among themselves in many respects, 
they have combined to shake off a yoke of despotism, 
the endurance of which was no longer possible. 

The insurgents, to the number of six thousand ap- 
proached Sidon; the commandant of that city gallantly 
made a sortie, but he was driven back with a loss of 
six hundred muskets. It is true that Ibrahim Pacha 
can draw supplies for his army frou Alexandrette, a 
sea port on the north of his present position; but it is 
equally certain that he dare not advance towards Cun- 
stantinople while such a hostile force exists in his 
recur. 

The country occupied by the insurgents resembles 
much, in its adaptation for defensive warfare, the 
Basque provinces; and, altogether it is declared to be 
a formidable combination of an oppressed and essen- 
tially warlike people. 

Accounts from Constantinople of the 18th of June 
state that the Schah of Persia had arrested several 
hundred pereuns at Ispahan; but the Gazette of Carls- 
ruhe goes further, and says that letters have been re- 
ceived to the 19th of June from Constantinople, stating 
that a revolution had broken out at Ispahan, and that 
the presence of the Schah could not putit down. His 
brothers were not in safety in any part of the province, 
and his eldest brother was obliged to fly to Teheran. 


FROM TEXAS. 

By the arrival of the steamboat Columbia, Galves- 
ton papers have been received to the 21st, and Hous- 
ton to the 18th ult. at New Orleans. 

Mr. Tidwell, a resident of Nashville, on the Trin. 
ity, has been murdered by the Indians. ‘The savages 
are still committing depredations and murders in Aus- 
tin. ‘Those who came into Bastrop and stole horses, 
were pursued by Colonel Wallace, and overtaken ; one 
Indian was killed, the other escaped. 

A million of dollars of the promissory notes of the 
Government have been funded previous to the Ist July. 
drawing ten per cent. interest. 

Crowds of emigrants were arriving in Texas, from 
Louisiana. Great sickness prevailed at Matagorda. 


FROM MEXICO. 


We are indebted, says the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, to Capt. Clifford of the ship Una, for a file of 
the Vera Cruz Censor to the 15th July, but the papers 
do not contain a single article worth the trouble of 
translating. Among the passengers in the Una are 
Don Pedro F. del Castello, Joaquin V. de Leon, and 
Lucas Palacio, Mexican Commissioners, appointed 
under the late treaty with the United States. They 
ure to mect the American Commissioners at Wash- 
ington, and there proceed to an adjustment of the 
claims pending between the two countries, whether of 
American citizens upon the Government of Mexico, 
or of Mexiéan citizens upon the Government of the 
United States. So far as the Commissioners of the 


two countries agree, in regard to the validity of raid 


agreement on any particular claims, such claims are 
to be referred to the Prussian minister as umpire. 

We are informed by Captain Clifford, that on the 
7th of April, the Enghsh and American residents on 
the coast of California, near Santa Barbara, were, 
without any previous notice, seized upon and thrown 
into prison, no one could tell for what causes. After 
undergoing an examination, of which nothing public . 
was made known, the Governor chartered a vessel 
called the Gulpuzcoa, which finally left Santa Barbara 
on the 7th May, for San Blas, with forty-six prisoners 
on board, half of which number were English, the 
remaining half, citizens of the United States. These 
miserable sufferers, loaded with irons, worn down by 
the cruelty they had received, and expecting, many of 
them, to sink under the weight of their accumulated 
miseries, were crowded like condemned felons into the 
hold of the vessel, where, to add to their sufferings, 
they were inhumanly deprived both of light and air. 
Arrived at San Blas, they were with as little delay 
as possible landed, and immediately forced to com- 
mence their march to Tepic, a distance of 60 miles, 
which they performed in two days, over a mountain- 
ous road, with the thermometer standing at 90, ha- 
ving no place whercon to rest their weary bodies but 
the hard stones, and no food to supply exhausted na. 
se save a scanty morsel, provided by the hand of 
charity. 

During the march, which was laborious enough to 
exhaust the stoutest frame, the prisoners were urged 
onward by lashes inflicted upon their naked bodies, 
and one, who sank under fatigue, was barbarously 
beaten with the but-end of a musket, to renovate his 
strength and arouse his drooping spirits. Arrived at 
Tepic, the situation of the prisoners was soon melio- 
rated, by the energetic and humane exertions of the 
British and American Cunsuls at that place, for it was 
found on investigation, that the officers who had come 
from California in charge of the prisoners, had no do- 
cuments of any nature to show the cause of the vio- 
lent proceedings of the Governor, or any proof of 
charges against the prisoners; and they were libe- 
rated on parole, at Tepic. Part of the prisoners, it is 
said, are seamen. 
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‘OBITUARY. 


Diep, at his residence in Fannettsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Monday the 27th of July, Mr. Joun McAucen, 
after a very protracted illness, which he endured with 
exemplary patience. He was of a very firm 
and vigorous constitution, which was but little im- 
paired until April, 1838, when he was attacked by a 
violent catarrhal fever, which prostrated him for many 
weeks. He was then in his 70th year. In the sum- 
mer and autumn following, his health was much im- 
proved, but the improvement was of short duration. 
His decline from January, 1839, until his death, was 
gradual and almost uninterrupted, althoug there were 
no symptoms indicating any topical disease. He was 
a man of great enterprise, honest and gencrous, a 
firm believer in the Gospel of Christ, and for many 
years a member of the Presbyterian Church. He has 
left a widow and five children, and many friends, to 
lament their loss. Ww. S. 


Magenis, Professor of the Science and 
Practice of F.locution, and of Enghsh Literature, respeet- 
fully announces, that his Seminary will be open on Monday, 
Slat instant, 
of vor character, in a short pe- 

> almost insens: eradicated. Gentlemen pared, 
usual, for the Bar, the Pulpit or Senate. ™ ” 

So rapid has been the proficiency of those who were entrust- 
ed to his care, that he anticipates even an extension of that sup- 
port he has reecived, and fur which, as hitherto, his best exer- 
tions shall be used. The Academy is perfectly select, and re- 
ecives such only whose demeanor will Tene close investigation, 
Children entering at an early age, are taught to read in a cor- 
rect, chaste, an elegant and impressive style, a style acquired 
under the direction of several distinguished professors, in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and which has been universally 
admired by this enlightened community. Mrs, Magenis has 
been induced to open a class for young Ladies to whuse moral 
and intellectual improvement every attention shall be paid 
and who will have. in the Musical department, the benefit of 
Ed Magenis’s instruction, 

First C 5; Second, $7.50; 

Juniper Strect, fourth door above Pine, ee. 

Mr. M. requests permission to subjoin the following : 

From 8B. H. Smart, Esq.—Terms, Six Guineas for every se- 
ries of Twelve Lessons, Forty-five Minutes each have had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Magenis read the Church Liturgy 
and have much satisfaction in ssying, that he pronounces it 
with great propriety, with good emphasis, and discretion. 

B. H. SMART. 

Mrs. Bartley, has heard Mr. Magenis read, and has great 
satisiaction in expressing the pleasure she received fron his 
very appropriate manner of reading the Church Service. 

Daniel Magenis, Esq., 36 Strand, London, 


From Richard Jones, Esq. of Drury Lane Theatre.— Terms, 
sixty dollars for ‘I'welve Lessons, one hour each.—Dear Sir— 
After having gone through a course of reading with you, I have 
great satisfaction in stating, that your pronunciation is cor- 
reet, your action graceful and approprate, and that you are 
well acquainted with the principles and practice of General 
Elocutwn, Wishing you every success, I remain yours most 
truly, RICHARD JONES. 

14 Chapel street, Grosvenor place.—To D. Magenis, Esq. 

From James Sheridan Knowles -» Professor of Ora 
Redinburge. Author of “ Virginie. Williem Tell,” kee. 
I have the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony to the accom- 
plishments of D, Magenis, Esq. as an Elocutionist. Their 
tent and quality may be inferred from the fact of hia having 
availed himself of the experience of every professor of emi- 
nence in the United Kingdom. Asa worthy man and a ‘one 
man, he has not his superior. J. >» KNOWLES, 


From the Rev. Dr. Wylie, Professor of Languages in the Uni- 
versity.—*I am happy in being able to recommend Mr. Ma- 
genis, as a gentieman of t competency, of most extensive 
experience, highly cultivated talents, great moral worth, and 
furnished with most flattering documents of proficiency, 
from some of the most accomplished judges in Great Britain 
and Ireland.”’ 


The Rev, Mr. Crawford, Princ 


of the Grammar School 
of the University, in speaking 


Mr. Magenis, uses similar 
nguage.——“ My sons were under the care of Mr, Magenis, for 
some considerable time, and [found them faithfully atrended 
to; inall the branches of an English education to which they 
attended with him, they were well instructed; but I was par- 
ticularly pleased and struck with the exeetlence of their Spell- 
ing and Reading. Of Mr. M.'s high qualifications, and capa- 
city for communicating instruction in Heading and Elocution, 
I need not speak further than to say, that when a young 
I availed myself of them, and therefore speak frem pe 
experience. aug 15—it* 
CSS ON THE SCRIPTURES.—J. Whe- 
tham, Bookseller and Publisher, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, has now on hand, and offers for sale ac the lowest 
prices, the following Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, 
many of which are very rare and valuable.—Dr. Gill’s Com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testament, 9 vols, 4to. Matthew 
Henry’s do, 6 vols, Scott’sdo.6 vols. Du. 3 vols. Clarke's do. 
6 vols. The Comprehensive do, 5 vols. Geddes’s do. 3 vols, 
4to, London. Townsend's Bible, edited by Coit, 2 vols, The 
Cottage Bible, 2 vole, Dixon on the Two Testaments, folio, 
1676, Richardson on the Old and New Testaments, folio, 1655, 
Doddridge on the New Testament, 6 vole, Do, 1 vol. Clarke 
on New Testament, Harmer’s Observations on the Seriptures, 
4 vols. Orton’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 6 
vola, Kuinoel’s Comment in Nov, Test, 3 vols, Macknight on 
the Episties, i vol. Do. do. with the Greek text, 6 vols. Do. 
Harmony of the Go«pels, 2 vols. Bushon Genesis, 2 vols, Do, 
on Joshua and Judges, Graves on the Pentateuch,8vo, Blay- 
ney on Jeremiah, 8vo. Newcombe on Ezekiel, 8vo. Do. on 
the Minor Prophets, 8vo. Wintle on Daniel, 8vo. Lowth on 
Isaiah , 8vo. on Isaiah, 3 vols, Wardlaw on Ecclesiae 
tes. McCrieon Esther. Garnett on Job, folio, 1749. Peters 
on do. 1751, Bishop Horne on the Psalms, Bishop Horsicy on 
do, 2 vols, A Commentary on the Psa 2 vols. Bur- 
kitt’s Notes on the New Testament, 2 v ; 
Gospels, 2 vols, Chandler on Joel, 4to. 1735. Luther on Gala- 
tans. Stuart on Romans. Dv. Hebrews, Owen on the He- 
brews, 4 vols, Brewster on Acts. Tholuck on John, Lampe’s 
Comment on John, 3 vols. 4tv 1724. A Paraphrase on the Epis- 
tles of Paul, 4to 1684, Taylor on the Romans, 4to, 1754. H 
on the Romans, Simon on the New Testament, 4to 1730. Roei’s 
Comment on Ephesians, 2 vols, 4to, 1715. A Paraphrase on Rev- 
elation, 4to 1693. Porteus’s Leetures on Matthew. Clarke's Par- 
aphrase. Pyle’s do. on the Acts and Episties, 2 vols. Gurney’s 
Biblical Notes. Hugg’s Introduction to the New Testament, . 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest of Old and New Testament, 8 vols, 
Lightfoot’s Harmony of the Evangelists, 4to 1647, Hammond's 
Parupbrase on the New Testament, folio, 1671, Newcombe’s 
Harmony of the Gospels. Locke on the Epi-ties, 4to. Barnes’s 
Notes on the Gospels, Acta, Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 
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large log of wood which lay on the top of the an- 
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| From the Zion's Herald. 
SONG OF THE DYING SAINT. 
‘ | BY GEORGE STEAKNS. 
My sun is now setting, 
Inthe golden west, 
And labour forgetting, 
gotomyrest. 
The contest is ended, 
My warfare is done, 
The cross is defended, 
And victory won. 


Where courses life’s river 
Of crystalline sheen, 
Through fields that for ever 
Are blooming and green ; 
Where every nation 
One Monarch doth greet, 
And all the creation 
Rolls glad at His feet: 


Where spirits undying, 
Eden again, 
Their voices are trying 
In redemption’s glad strain ; 
A voice to my spirit 
Doth wooingly say, 
“ Come hither, inherit 
ever and aye!” 


O, bright are my glances 
Of holy delights; 
The vision entrances, 
For Jesus invites! © 
The angels are singing 
' A chorus of love, 
. And seraphe are winging 
: My spirit above ! 
Weston, Massachusetis. 


FORGIVENESS. 
BY J. EDMONSTON. 


When on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman’s axe descends, 
And she, who bloom’d so beauteously, 
Beneath the weapon bends, 
_ E’en on the edge that wrought her death, 
_ Dying she breathes her sweetest breath, 
As if to token in her fall , 
_ Peace to her foes, and love to all. 


How hardly mun this lesson learns, 
To smile, and bless the hand that spurns: 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 
And render only love again! 

- One had it—but He came from heaven ; 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed, 
No curse [He breathed, no plaint He made; 
But when in death’s dark pang He sighed, 
Prayed for his murderers, and died. 


a 


From the Christian Lady’s Magazine. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


** He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. He 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom.”—Ssarau xl. 2. 


Beside where Zion’s deep blue waters glide 
Their living, healing tide; — 

Upon her holy mountain’s richest height, 
With greenest pasture bright, 

There stands a Shepherd, kinder, gentler far 
Than earthly shepherds are; 

The Shepherd who doth carry in his breast 
The weary lambs to rest. 


Oh! hide thee, then, thou timid, fearful one, 
Till yon fair fold is won! 

Nor grieve his gentle bosom with a doubt; 
He will not cast thee-out! 

He cannot—for he bought. thee with his blood ; 
He cannot, if he would: 

He would not—for he loves his own too well; 
He will not! fearless dwell. 


He is a gracious Shepherd, for he gave 
His life, thine own to save; 
He is a mighty Shepherd, for he’ll keep 
The feeblest of his sheep. 
The path is thorny, rough, beset with foes— 
But in hi repose ; 
Cling, cling to Him, and fear not what may come, 
Thy Jesus bears thee home. 
| CuRIsTINA. 


From the Sunday-School Journal. 
COLD WATER. 


Bring me cold water from the icy fount 

That rises gurgling o’er the mossy brim, 

Then weeps its way through herbage and dark rock, 
Down, down the moist declivity, till joined 
‘By many a kindred wave it flows amain 

A rill, a brook, a river, to the sea. 

Bring me pure water from the fountain head, 
Tasting of rocky depths, and uncombined 

With maddening mixtures of the press or pipe. 
Who would drink fever? Yet the furnace glows 
Little less fiercely than thy skin and breath 
When chafed to fury by Circean bowls. 

Who would drink madness? Much is in a name— 
‘The drunken man is mad, and mad by choice, 
And, in a thousand cases, mad for life. 

Who would drink woe? ‘The cup is at thy lip, 
Jny in the fuam, but in the dregs despair ; 
Horror in life, and then the damning sting 

Ot hopelessness, in realms whiere all is woe. 
Bring me cold water, for my parched brow, 

My panting bosom, and my aching heart. 

Tuint not my table with the murderous glass, 
Which viewed but as an emblem, brings to mind 
Ten thousand self-destroyed and lost for aye. 
Tempt not my blessed children—tempt not me ; 
I would die peaceful in a Christian bed. 

Avaunt ye hell-born furies from my hearth, 
Haunt not my threshold—and, I lowly pray, 
Eternal Providence and grace preserve 

Me and my loved ones from these tastes of ~~ : 

IGIL. 


-~ - 


GREAT CURIOSITY, 
And wonderful effects of the expansion of water 
by freezing. 

The attention of many of our curious and scien- 
tific citizens was very pleasingly arrested, by an 
occurrence at the iron foundry of Messrs Hark- 
ness, Voorhees & Co. in this city, exhibiting » 
specimen of the extraordinary power of the ex- 
pansion of water by freezing. 

An immensely large iron anvil, weighing be- 
tween three and four tons, and measuring nearly 
three feet in diameter, had been left lying by the 
door of the furnace, exposed to the atmosphere. 
The anvil was perfectly solid, with the exception 
of a very small crack or crevice in the centre of 
one of the sides, about five inches long, and about 
four inches in depth, which from the rain had be- 
come filled with water. The quantity of water 
which the crevice contained could not have ex- 
ceeded halfa gill. In the course of the night of 
the 20th December, this water became frozen, 
and, extraordinary as it may appear, its expansion 
completely severed in two parts the immense 
mass of solid iron, and so great was its expansive 
power, that when the separation took place, a 


vil, was thrown to a distance of several feet. 

Had the crevice been filled with powder, and 
the powder ignited, the effect would not have been 
a thousandth part as great. 

We doubt not this interesting fact will be 
noticed with interest by the scientific curious 
throughout the United States.—Cincinnatt Whig. 


The tremendous expansive power of freezing 
water has been proved, by a number of experi- 
ments, no less remarkable than the incident above 
described. ‘We remember reading an account of 
one made at Woolwich, in England, several years 
ago, which gave an amazing proof of the power 
in question. An iron thirty-two pounder was pre- 
pared withan iron plug or tompion, twelve inches 
long, made to screw into the mouth of the piece 
with a very close and deep cut worm, (or spiral 
groove, ) the cannon was filled with water, the 
plug screwed in, and moreover fastened with 
strong chains and ropes to the axles; and thus 
charged, it was exposed to the cold of a severe 
winter night. In the morning the chains and 

were found broken, the worm destroyed, and 
the plug driven bodily out, while a cylinder of ice 
occupied half the space it had previously filled. 

In Norway it is a constant practice with the 
mil]-stone quarriers to avail themselves of this ir- 
resistible expansive force. They quarry out large 
cylinders of stone, long enough to make six cr 
eight mill-stones of the usual thickness ; then drill 
a number of holes, about six inches deep, in the 
circumference of the cylinder, so as to girdle it by 


rings of holes, at,the proper distances. Into these 
holes are driven wooden plugs, perfectly saturated 


with water, and the frost soon splits the cylinder 


into as many blocks as there are circles. 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


THE DRUNKARD NEAR HIS END. 
Br Wa..M. Carnutneas, M. D- 


Sce the famished creature, how he pours it down 
his parched throat. He loathes and revolts at all 


| DEATH OF WATSON THE CALCULATOR. 


We have to record the death of an individual, a 
native of Buxted, well known in thie and adjoining 
counties as the Sussex calculator, George Watson, 


food for days and weeks together. The quantity 
of ardeatspirits consumed during such a paroxysm 
is almost incredible to those who have never wit- 
nessed it. I attended a young gentleman, a short 
time ago, who told me himeelf, that his daily al- 
lowance was two quarts, and from the potations 
that [ saw him quaff, this was rather under than 


} over the mark. 


At length he gives up in despair; he sees, he 
feels, that brandy can no Jonger save him from 
madness. He attempts to recuperate the fading 
powers of nature, by a resort to the balmy restora- 
tive, but the gentle god is not thus to be wooed by 
those who have set all his precepts and practices 
at defiance. Can any one sleep thus, whose ves- 
sels are loaded with liquid fire, and their nervous 
encrgy stimulated to exhaustion ? 

See how hurriedly he breathes. Listen to those 
long drawa sighs, as if coming from the depths of 
his soul, and repeated every instant. These sighs 
do not proceed from mental distress alone, nor are 
they subject to his volition ; they areas much symp- 
tomatic of the disease, as they are of yellow fever, 
and, as far as this single symptom goes, are exactly 
alike. This however is a combination of physic | 
and mental disease, and al! its symptoms and phan- 
tasmagoria are resolvable to these two heads, 
This sighing is almost spasmodic, and its source 
must be sought in the mysterious connection be- 
tween the nerves of voluntary motion and those of 
organic life; but these abstruse points I shall re- 
serve for the ears of my medical brethren. 

The patient invariably points to the dee) seat- 
ed portions of the chest as the locality of his misery. 
He suffers no physical pain, but every now and 
then he makes a convulsive struggle for breath, 
and all this appears, to an ordinary spectator, 
asamere matter of volition, and his frien!s in 
such a case, often press him to lie still and try to 
sleep. He yie!ds to their entreaties, and, by a 
powerful effort, seems to choke down the dreadful 
agony in his throat. 

Nothing but whispers are now heard round the 
hearth; every one moves on tip-toe, and the cur- 
tains are drawn, and the light shaded for this last 
effort at sleep. The friends begin to smile at each 
other in congratulation at the long silence, and de- 
lusive hope plays over their haggard and exhausted 
features. But hark to that shrill and piercing 
scream, and see the wild and frantic creature, as 
with one bound he clears the bed and Jights in the 
midst of them. His nostrils dilated, his eyes red 
with agony, and his whole countenance ghastly 
with the extremity of moral terror. His friends 
attempt to force him back to bed, but he falls upon 
his knees and prays to you as his jailor, for the 
sake of mercy and of heaven, not to put him again 
into that loathsome den of slimy reptiles and creep- 
ing vermin. While he is dragged on the floor, he 
clutches atthe horrid things with his hands, and the 
very muscles of his body are quivering and shud- 
dering in a hundred opposite directions. If he 
puts his fuot down he instantly snatches it away 
with a scream, for he had placed it just on the con- 
torted back of a venemous snake. ‘The spiders 
crawl in at his ears, and he plucks at them with 
one hand, while he wrenches the fangs of a 
scorpion from his back with the other. 

When at last overpowered, he lies with his eyes 
starting from their sockets, turning them rapidly 
from one part of the bed to another, like some wild 
animal brought to bay by the hunters. Every now 
and then he makes a spring from their clutches, 
and is again overpowered, and perhaps confined in 
a madman’s jacket, in which state every muscle 
of his body is writhing in strange contortions.— 
Great drops of cold, clammy perspiration are cours- 
ing each other down his blue cadaverous cheeks. 
He cries out in the most piteous and heart-rending 
tones for help; he appeals to the stranger at his 
side, and when deserted by all the world, as he 
imagines, weeps like an infant. 

If there was but a single delusion haunting his 
imagination, it is possible that means might be found 
to convince him of his error, but they flit across his 
bewildered vision in rapid and frightful succession. 
I knew a young man in this city who, at this stage 
of the disease, imagined himself lying under the 
charge of murder, and nothing could convince him 
to the contrary, until his friends actually put him 
through the forms of a mock trial, in which, of 
course, he was most triumphantly acquitted. He 
manifested great delight at the m ment, but while 
his friends were congratulating themselves upon 
the fortunate termination of their experiment, a 
more hideous phantom than the one they had just ex- 
ercised occupied its place. - 

The patient is now never for a moment free from 
the most dreadful apprehensions; one frightful 
monster after another rears its hideous form to his 
astonished and bewildered gaze, until his eyes are 
ready to start from their sockets. He will spring 
up suddenly and point his emaciated and trembling 
finger at, and shade his cowering visage froin a 
spectre so terrible that an indifferent spectator will 
almost fee] the infection of his terror. 

I have seen men in such a state, descend to the 
bottomless pit and describe al] the gloomy horrors 
of pandemonium, point out their old acquaintances, 
and detail the various tortures to which they were 
subject, in far more vivid colours than Dante’s poeti- 
cal inspiration ever painted. Occasionally the room 
is peopled with the spectres of departed friends, in 
all the hideous and disgusting aspects of death and 
the grave. The poor famished, parched, sleepless 
and benighted sufferer speaks to them in the gut- 
tural whisper of mortal fear, his whole manhood 
and every thing thatcreates the pride of man, crush- 
ed intoa humility eo abject, that one might imagine 
him suuk into the earth by the blasting eye of a bas- 
ilisk! His frame is almost convulsed, so dreadfully 
does it tremble in the delirious agony of fear. His 
eye has lost al! volition, and rolls in its socket like 
a flashing meteor; his tongue is bitten and gashed, 
and hangs from his bleeding mouth like a mad horse 
of the prairies, and his blue hands are clenched so 
tight that the very blood is extravasated beneath 
the nails. 

The most piercing shrieks fill his chamber con- 
stantly, crowds are contracted round his couch by 
these sirunge noises and the accounts of his more 
sirange doings. Night and day his friends must 
sit and hold him in his bed, and not -unfrequently 
fora week atatime. During all this while, his 
eyes have never even closed in slumber, there is 
an eternal and sleepless vigilance, a long commu- 
nion with dark spirits. His countenance by this 
time becomes cadaverous and haggard, his eyes 
blood-shot, lips and nails blue, nostrils collapsed, 
teeth covered with black sorde, marking exactly 
the extent to which his parched and shrivelled lips 
cover them, his breath is hot and fetid, his hair mat- 
ted and frizzled in the wildest disorder, and alto- 
gether he forms such an abandoned and humiliating 
picture of human nature, as is seldom met with in 
any other disease. 


STARTING CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. 


Many an unwise parent labours hard and lives 
sparingly all his life for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the world, as 
it is called. Setting a young man afloat with mo- 
ney left him by his relatives, is like tying bladdere 
under the arm of one who cannot swim ; ten chan- 
ces to one he will lose his bladders and go to tie 
bottom, ‘Teach him to swim, and he will never 
need the bladders. Give your child a sound edu- 
cation, and you have done enough for him. See to 
it that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, 
and his whole nature made subservient to the laws 
which govern man, and you have given what will 
be of more value than the wealth of the Indies. 
You have given him a start which no misfortune 
can deprive him of. The earlier you teach him to 
depend upon his own resvurces the better. 


SAVING FUNDS. 

A hint to the working classes.—If a man of 
twenty-one years of age, begin to save a dollar a 
week, and put it to interest every year, he would 
have at thirty-one years of age, $650; at forty- 
one, $1860; at fifty-one. $3680; at sixty-one, 
$6150; at seventy-one, $11,500. When we look 
at these sums, and when we think how much 
temptation and evil might be avoided in the very 
act of saving-them, and how much good a man in 
humble circumstances may do for his family by 
these sums, we cannot help wondering that there 


; [N. Y. Com. “are not more savers of $1 a week. 


who died in the Union-house, at Maresfield, a short 
time past, at the age of fifty-one years. Hisdeath 
was accelerated by his obstinacy during the late 
severe winter in leaving the house, and sleeping in 
barns, &c. George, who was an idiot in all things 
relating to common occurrence, was a self-taught 
calculator of the first class, and as such was known 
in many parts of the kingdom. The powers of his 
memory were astonishing. He could state accu- 
rately where he had been on any day for the last 
thirty years, what persons he saw, and what he was 
about. He lived for many years with an uncle in 
this parish, who was a farmer, and he would re- 
count the quantity of live stock bred during the 
whole time he lived with him, to whom they were 
sold and the price they fetched. He has been often 
asked to state on what day of the year Easter Sun- 
day was for a century ~t and has never been 
wrong in his answers. The birth days and ages 
of all the individualsamong George's acquaintance 
were as well known to him as to themselves, and 
he has often raised a laugh against single ladies of 
a certain age by stating the day of their birth in 
company. But one of his favourite amusements 
was to recount the number of acres, amount of popu- 
lation, size of the church and weight of the tenor 
bell of every parish in the county, which he would 
do without making a mistake. It was the wish of 
some individuals well known to the poor fellow, 
who took an interest in his behalf, to have assisted 
him; but his wandering habits were such, that to 
fix him to any place was impossible, and from his 
idiotic obstinacy he had latterly contracted such 
dirty ways, that it was found the only place he could 
be taken in at was the workhouse, where he had 
been kindly treated until-death put an end to his 
sufferings. Poor George will be long missed in 
the neighbourhood. 


POLISH LITERATURE.—A REMARKABLE 
FACT 


The conclusion drawn by all who peruse this 
rapid sketch mustynecessarily be, thet the language 
and literature of Poland have advanced to their 
present very high degree of perfection in an equa! 
ratio with the increasing misfortunes of the country, 
during the last fifiy years. This phenomenon ap- 
pears so extraordinary that it deserves the serious 
consideration of every reflecting mind. W hat, in- 
deed, should seem more unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of a nation’s language, than its political anni- 
hilation, and the incorporation of its dismembered 
provinces with several foreign states, each respec- 
tively intent upon destroying every vestige of its 
former nationality? Yet, itisa fact that Polish 
literature is actually now reaching its zenith, and 
at no former period could Poland ever boust of 
more distinguished men in every department of sci- 
ence, learning, and political eminence. Since the 
third partition in 1795, all the public museums, the 
library of Warsaw, numbering 200,000 works, that 
of the Society of the Friends of Science, scarcely 
less rich, and Prince Czartoryski’s Library at 
Pulawy, containing invaluable materials connected 
with Polish history, and not fewer than 20,000 Eng- 
lish works, were, after the melanchviy events of 
1830, carried off for the second time to Russia. Yet 
these unpropitious circumstances, so far from retard- 
ing, have promoted the growth of national Jitera- 
ture; and Polish worksof sterling merit have been 
lately published, not only in several parts of Poland 
but St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Vienna. In fact, 
the hitherto unsuccessful attempts made for the re- 
covery of independence, have invigorated instead 
of weakened the moral energies of the Poles, and 
that ardent feeling of patriotism which in furmer 
times was principally confined to one class, now 
animates alike the inhabitants of every cottage and 
palace in Poland. That feeling alone, without ad- 
mixture of Jacobinism, democracy, or any other po- 
litical theory, prompts the rich and the poor tu sub- 
mit to every sacrifice for the restoration of their 
country. Their literature is more intimately con- 
nected with the history of their incessant political 
struggles, than is the case with any other nation; 
it isa most potent weapon, which they now under. 
stand how to use. The time may yet come when 
the following passage shell have ample realization, 
though not designed for them, even on earth, as it 
assuredly will in heaven—“In this time shal] the 
present be brought unto the Lord of Hosts of a peo- 
ple scattered and peeled, and from a people terri- 
ble from their beginning hitherto; a nation meted 
outand trodden under foot, whose land the rivers 
have spoiled, to the place of the name of the Lord 
of Hosts, the mount Zion.” Isaiah, xviii. 7. 


LAWRENCE ON THE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 


In man, the most artificial of all animals, the 
most exposed to all the circumstances that can act 
unfavourably on his frame, diseases are the most 
numerous; und so abundant and diversified, as to 
exhaust the ingenuity of the nosologist, and fatigue 
the memory of the Physician. Perhaps nosological 
catalogues would afford the most convincing argu- 
ment that man has departed from the way of life 
to which nature had destined him ; indeed, it should 
be contended that these afflictions are a necessary 
part of his nature, a distinction froin animals, of 
which he will not be very likely to boast. 

The accumulation of numbers in large cities, 
the noxious effecis of impure air, sedentary habits, 
and unwholesome employments; the excesses in 
diet, the luxurious food, the heating drinks, the 
monstrous ‘mixtures and seasonings which stimu- 
late and oppress the organs—the unnatural activity 
of the great cerebral circulation, excited by the 
double impulse of our luxurious habits and undue 
mental exertions, of the violent passions which 
agitate and exhaust us, the anxiety, chagrin, and 
vexation, from which few entirely escape, and then 
re-acting on aud disturbing the whole frame; the 
delicacy and sensibility of external influences, 
caused by our heated rooms, warm clothing, inac- 
tivity, and other indulgences, are so many fatal 
proofs that our most grievous ills, are our own 
work, and might be obviated by a more simple and 
uniform way of life. Our associates of the animal 
kingdom do not escape the influences of such 
causes, The mountain shepherd and his dog are 
equally hardy, and form an instructive contrast 
with a nervous and hysterical fine lady and her 
lap-dog—the extreme point of degeneracy and 
imbecility of which each race is susceptible. 

The observations of Humboldt confirm the posi- 
tion that individuals, whose bodies are strength- 
ened by healthy habits in respect to food, clothing, 
air, &c., are enabled to resist the causes which 
produce disease in other men.—He points usto the 
Indians of New Spain as a set of peaceful cultiva- 
tors, accustomed to uniform nourishment, almost 
entirely of a vegetable nature, thatof their maize 
and cereal gramina. “ They are hardly subject to 
any deformity. I never saw a hunch-backed Indian; 
and it is extremely rare to see one squint, or who 
is lame in the arm or leg. In the countries where 
the inhabitants suffer from the goitre, this affection 
of the thyroid gland is never observed among the 
Indians.” 

A CHINESE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


It is two feet wide by three and a half high, and 
is almost covered with China! In the left hand 
corner, at the top, isa sea, three inches square, 
in which are delineated, as small islands, Europe, 
England, France, Holland, Portugal, and Africa. 
Holland is as big as all the rest, und Africa is not 
so big as the end of one’s little,finger! The north- 
ern frontier is Russia, very large. ‘The left corner 
at the bottom is occupied by ‘the western 
ocean,” as it is called, containing the Malay penin- 
sula pretty well defined. Along the bottom are 
Camboja, Cochin-China, &c. represented as moder- 
ate sized Islands, and on the right is Formosa, 
larger than all the rest put together. I should 
have given an engraving of this curious map but 
that a true reduction to the sizeof a page would 
have left out most of these countries altogether. 
The surrounding ocean is represented as huge 
waves, with smooth passages, or highways branch- 
ing off to the different countries, or islands, as they 
represent them. They suppose that ships which 
keep along these highways go safely ; but if they, 
through ignorance or stress of weather, diverge, 


they soon get among these awful billows, and are 
lost.—Malcom's Travels. 


ENGRAVING BY VOLTAIC-ELECTRICITY. 


_ Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, the inventor of this 
ingenious process, ina letter to the Atheneum, 
thus describes some experiments made witha view 
to improvement in the economical! use of this prin- 


this is an unprofitable business, 
some definite object in view. 

In these remarks we wish it not to be under-| 
stood that we think lightly of professional men 
generally; for we do not. 


| 
unless we have | 


We wish to address 


ciple :—“ While I write, I have before me a smal] ourselves particularly to those parents who are lhes- 
electro magnetic rotatory machine in rapid mo-, itating what occupations to give their children. 


of covered copper wire, consisting of two lengths, 


Give them a trade. 


Do they love tostudy, and 


each 400 feet, the thicker one transmitting the cannot give their attention to any thing else! 
rimary curreot, the smaller the induced current. | Send them to college. Let your children choose 
n connexion with one end of the primary wire, | themselves what trade or profession they will ful- 
have placed a copper-plate to be copied; to the low; and what they select will generally prove 


opposite end of the same wire I have connected a the most advantageous in the end. But never 
think a trade too humble for your son to work at, 


nor @ profession too important for him to acquire. 
Let every parent pursue th:s course with his chil- 
dren, and we are confident there would be less 


spiral of copper wire, which is immersed in a po- 
rous cell containing dilute sulphuric acid, with a 
few drops of nitric acid, the electric action excited 
by this arrangement being sufficient to revolve the 
magnetic machine; while, at the same time, it is 
depositing pure copper on the plate to be copied, in 
one cell, and producing sulphate of copper by the 
dissolution of the copper wire in the other, To 
each end of the smaller wire transmitting the in- 
duced current, I have also attached a similar ar- 
rangement, viz: a plate to be cupied, and a piece 
of spiral wire, in a pair of separate cells. This 
arrangement is also depositing copper on the plate 
to be copied. My object in this was to take ad- 
vantage of the increased amount of electric ac- 
tion always acquired by transmitting the current 
through spiral coils, and also to avail myself of the 
induced current, which is always eliminated in an 
opposite direction to the primary. This latter cur- 
rent is generated at absolutely no expenditure of 
material. For the mere purpose of depositing cop- 
per, I might have used the helix without the rota- 
tory magnet: but my object was to ascertain the 
practibility, of emploving the electricity genera- 
ted by the proce s, for other uses. From this ex- 
periment I can give my opinion without hesitation, 
that should electro-magnetic engines be brought 
into practical use, of which I entertain no doubt, 
the same battery that excites them to action on 
the one hand, will, on the other, copy engraving 
of any size, ad infinitum. For, after ail we have 
heard lately about voltaic batteries of intense pow- 
er, sustaining ones, slow but equable, are the only 
apparatus that can be depended on for an indefinite 
length of time.” 


CUTTING OF DIAMONDS. 


For a long time, at least in Europe, the art of 
cutting diamonds remained undiscovered, and they 
were always worn rough as they were found. The 
diainond is so hard, that no means were then known 
of altering its shape. In 1456, a Dutchman, Louis 
Bergh>r, of Bruges, accidentally discovered that 
by rubbing two diamonds together, a new facet 
might be given to them. Since then, diamonds 
have been cut and polished, and their beauty mnuch 
increased. ‘There aretwo forms into which they 
are cut, and which are distinguished by the names 
of ruse diamonds and brilliants. By either me- 
thod, but more particularly by the latter, so much 
of the gem is cut away that it does not weigh 
above the half of its weight when rough; and 
therefore the price of a cut diamond, as to a rough 
one, in proportion to the weight of each, is always 
double. The weight of diamonds is estimated in 
carats, 150 of which are equal to one ounce troy.* 
The averaye price of rough diamonds is about £2 
per carat, and the difference in their price is, gen- 
erally speaking, as the squares of their respective 
weizhts. According to this scale, a wrought dia- 
mond, three carats, is worth £72, and one of 100 
carats, $80,000. 

The largest diamond probably ever heard of is 
one mentioned by Tavernier, who saw it in the 
possession of the Great Mogul. It was about the 
size of a hen’s egg, and weighed about 900 ca- 
rats inthe rough. It wascut in the rose form, 
and was fiund in Golconda, about 1550. The 
largest diamond ever brought to Europe is one 
now in the possession of the sovereign of Russia. 
It weighs 195 carats, and was long employed as 
the eye of a Braminical idol. A French soldier 
discovered the value of the gem, and changed his 
religion, worshipping at the altar of the barbarous 
god, that he might deprive him of his splendid eye. 
At length he succeeded in substituting a piece of 
glass fur the diamond, and again became a Chris- 
tian» He had some difficulty in disposing of his 
plunder, and at length got for it only an inconsid- 
erable sum. It was so large that nobody was able 
to purchase it. After passing through several 
hands, the Empress Catherine at length fixed it in 
the possession of the Russian crown, giving for it 
the sum of £90,000, and a perpetual annuity of 
£1000. This is nota handsome gem, compara- 
tively. It is cut in the rose form, and is the size 
of a pigeon’s egg. 


One of the most beautiful diamonds ever seen is | 


the Pitt diamond, which isa brilliant, and weighs 
rather more than 136 carats. It was brought from 
India by a gentleman of the name of Pitt, and 
purchased by the Duke of Orleans, then Regent 
of France, who placed it in the crown of France, 
where it still remains. The celebrated Pigot dia- 
mond is now in London, in the possession of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridges. 


* It is said, the price of diamonds is so great—the 
smallest difference in weight making a difference in 
price—that diamond merchants consult the barometer 
in their dealings, and like to sell only when the pres- 
sure is diminished, and buy when it is increased. 


EARLY PRINTING. 


When first the art of printing was discovered, 
they only made use of one side of a page; they 
had not yet found out the expediency of impress- 
ing the other. When their editions were intend- 
ed to be curious, they omitted to print the first let- 
terof a chapter, for which they left a blank space, 
that it might be painted or illuminated at the op- 
tion of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes 
ot these early tines, have been found, where these 
letters are wanting, as they neglected to have 
them painted. When the art of printing was first 
established, it was the glory of the learned to be 
correctors of the press to the eminent printers. 
Physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves, occu- 
pied this department. The printers then added 
frequently to their names those of the correctors 
of the press, and editions were then valued ac- 
cording to the abilities of the corrector. 


To let their fame 


Live registered in our printed books. 
[Shakspeare. 


The first book printed in the English tongue, 
was the Recuyel of the History of Troy, and is 
dated September 19, 1471, at Cologne. ° 


LEARNING A TRADE, 


There are many people who dislike the name of 
mechanic, and who would, rather: than put tueir 
children tou an honest trade, tug hard at their bu- 
siness and live sparingly, for the purpose of giving 
them a college education. ‘They think meanly of 
hin who wears the leather apron, and is nut dress- 
ed up in finery and show. ‘This we believe is the 
reason why there are so many pettifoggers and 
vagabonds in the world. Many a son has been sent 
tu college with the expectation of his parents 
highly excited, but like the fable of the mountain, 
he produced only a mouse. We think highly ot 
our colleges and literary institutions, and rejoice to 
see them prosper; but we are more pleased to see 
an individual’s mind turned in a right current. 
There are hundreds of lawyers who would have 
made better mechanics; and have obtained a more 
comfortable livelihood. And we have no doubt, 
there are many mechanics who would stand high 
at the bar, had they been blessed with a liberal 
education. But if a child have talents, they will 
not remain hid; and no matier what his trade or 
profession is, they will sooner or later burst forth. 
There are many distinguished individuals in the 
literary world, who were bred to mechanical 
trades. Many of the editors of our best conducted 
journals were mechanics, and do credit to the sta- 
tions they occupy. And our mechanics too, gen- 
erally speaking, are the most industrious part of 
the community. They are almost always busily 
employed. But it is apt to be otherwise with pro- 
fessional men. ‘They are often dilatory, lazy. It 
is an effort for them to bend their minds toa diffi- 
cult pursuit. They are well informed, because 
they spend much of their time in reading; but 


L 


unhappiness and misery in the world. 


You can 


never force a trade or a profession upon a child; it 


must be natural to him. 


A disregard of a child's 


inclination in this respect, has often proved his 
ruin, or at least, unfitted him for the duties of 


life. 


IMPORTANT AND CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 


des 


A A sei has been read in the French Academie 
lences on a gas discovered by M. Jules Segu- 


in, which is perfectly free from any hydrosulphur- 
ous element, and from al! carburet of sulphur, and 
is stated to be admirably adapted forthe purpose of 
giving light. It 
not only useless but noxious, as dead horses, ok 
leather, spoiled woo!, &c., and is at the same time 


free from any offensive odour. 


is made of materials which are 


Oneold horse will, 


it is computed, affrd on an average 25,000 litres 
(about 1,525,701 cubic inches) of gas, besides sal 
ammoniac and Jamp-black, and 22 litres an hour 
will keep a single burning. The invention 


seems to be regarde 


in France with a favourable 


eye, asleading alike to economy and the removal 
of a nuisance, 


METHOD, 


As Mrs. More says, is the very hinge of busi- 
ness; and there is vo method without punctuality. 
Punctuality is important, because it subserves the 
peace and good-teinper of a family: the want of it 
not only infringes on necessary duty, but some- 


times excludes this duty. 


Punctuality is impor- 


tant as it gains time; itis like packing things m 
a box, a good packer will get in halt as much 


more as a bad one. 


The calmness of mind which 


it produces, is another advantage of punctuality ; a 
disorderly man is always ina hurry; he has no 
tine to speak with you, because he is going else- 
where; and when he gets there, he is too late for 
his business, or he must hurry away to another 


before he can finish it. 


It was a wise maxim of 


the Duke of Newcastle, “I do one thing at a 


time.” 


Punctuality gives weight to character. 


‘Such a man has made an appointment; then | 


know he will keep it.” 


tuality in 


ou 5 


And this genérates punc- 
for like other virtues, it propa- 


gales itself; servants and children muat be punc- 


tual, where their leader ie so. 


Appointments, 


deed, become debts.. I owe you punctuality, if I 
have made an appointment with you, and have no 
right to throw away your time if I do my own. 


A correspondent of the Farmer's Magazine com- 
municates the following :— 

“Accident has discovered to a French Farmer a 
very simple mode of destroying weevils in corn 


warehouses. 


Happening to lay in the corner of 


the granary, in which there was a quantity of 
corn, some sheepskins with the flecce on, he was 
not a little surprised to find them, a few days after, 


covered with dead weevils. 


He repeated the ex- 


periment several times, and always with the same 
success. At last he ordered his corn to be stirred 
up and not a single weevil remained in it.” 


EXPENSES OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 


A communication in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
in relation to the Girard College, states that the 
entire expenses from the commencement of the 
work up to the Ist of January Jast, have been one 
million one hundred and ten thousand and thirty- 
four dollars; over $600,000 of which have been ex- 
pended for marble, stone, bricks, lumber, and other 
building materials, alone. $50,000 have been paid 
in wages to labourers, and upwards of $390,000 to 
the various masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, cart- 
ers, plasterers, and others employed in the con- 
struction of the building. 


CEMENT THAT WILL RESIST THE ACTION 
OF FIRE AND WATER. 

Mix halfa pint of skimmed milk with an equal 
quantity of vinegar, so as to coagulate the milk. 


Separate the curd fromehe whey, and mix the 
former with the whites of four or five eggs, after 


beating them up we'll. 


The mixture of these two 


substances being complete, add sified quick-lime, 
and make the whole into a thick paste of the con- 


sistence of putty. 


If this be carefully applied to 


broken bodies, or to fissures of any kind, and dried 
properly, it resists fire and water. 


JEWS IN THE BARBARY STATES, 


Rev. Mr. Ewald, a German Missionary to the 
Barbary States, in a communication to the Rev. 
Mr. Lorima, ot Glasgow, informs, that on the north- 
ern coast of Africa, from Moroccu to Egypt, there 
are great numbers of Jews: in Morocco itself about 
300,000: in the regency of Tunis from 150,000 to 
200,000: and mu!titudes in Tripoli and Algiers. 
Most of them settled here after the:r expulsion from 


Spain, and are governed by their own laws. 
are a very laborious class of people. 


They 
In general 


they are poor, and gain just enough from their 


trades to live upon. 


For centuries they have been 


shut out from all intercourse with foreign nations ; 
and appear less eager to ainass wealth than their 
European brethren. Nearly all of them know how 


to speak the Hebrew language. 


Their manners, 


habits, and customs are those of their fathers, in the 
days of our Lord. ‘They are always ready to speak 
on religious subjects—an encouraging feature In 
their character. 


Word of God in possession. 
sold and circulated above 15,000 copies. 
only missionary on the ground. 
and In some respects open. 


They are very eager to have the 
Mr. E. has himself 
He is the 
The field is wide, 
The language almost 


universally spoken are Hebrew and Arabic, and the 


former is preferred. 


Strong desires are expressed 


by Mr. E. for fellow-labourers; and will not the 
Church of Christ send them forth ! 


AMBER. 


The collecting of amber is a kind of profession 
in Prussia, where it is found in considerable quan- 
tities. ‘The opinion now entertained is, that am- 
ber was originally a resinous substance, secreted 
by an extinct species of pine, and that some of its 
peculiar qualities arise from the length of time it 


has lain in the earth. 


It is often found in contact 


with pieces of wood rubbed and rounded by floous 


or other violent causes, and now carbonized. These 
fragments of wood, it is said, are found upon ex- 
amination evidently to belong to coniferous trees, 
and to the genus Pinus. 


NECDOTES ON THE CATECHISM.—The Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, illustrated by appropriate anecdotes ; 


Edinburgh, 


chiefly designed to assist Parents and Sabbath-school ‘Teach- 
ers, in the Lustructionof Youth: by John Whitecross, Teacher, 


Third American edition. 
Just received and for sale by 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 


S. E. Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philad-iphia, 


aug 8—3t 


VES OF OWEN AND JMMEWAY.—Just published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and for aale at the 
Sture, corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadeiphia, 
The Lives of Rev. Jobu Owen, D.D., and Rev. Juhu 
way. One vol. 18mo. Price 44 cents. 


JAMES RUSSELL, 
Publishing Agent, 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD.— 


John C. White, No. 141 Nassau street, New York, has con- 


— -—— -- - 


stantly for sale, the entire series of volumes of the Presbytes 
rian Boaid of Publication, at Philadelphia prices. All their 
new Woks received as svon as published. 

country will receive prompt attention. 


Orders from the 
aug 1—3t 


\KETCHES OF CHURCH HISTORY.—Just published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and for sale at their 


aug 2—3t 


Book-store, corner of Seventh and George strects, Phil»del- 
phia, Sketehes of Church Histo 
the nineteenth century. By the 
ume, 18mo0, cents. 


, from the birth of Christ to 
James Wharcy, one, vol- 
JAMES RUSSELL, 

Pablishing 


| 


tion. In connexion with it there isa helix or coil Are they ingenious, fund of mechanical pursuits! | 


MYSTERY OF GODLINESS.—Just pub 
lianed, by the Peesbyu rian Board of Publication, and for 
sale at the Store, corner of Seventh and George streets, ‘The 
Mystery of Godliness. By the Kev. hemas Bradbury. In two 
vols. 12mo, JAMES RUSSELL, 
july 25—3t Pubhshing Agent. 


} ISTORY OF TIE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 

Just Constitutional History of the Pre- 
sbytersan Chaveh in the United States of America, By Charles 
D. D., Profrsser m the Thevlogica! seminary, Prinee- 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11. From 174) toj1788, 


CONTENTS, 

CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—17 45. 
Intreduetory remarks. State of religion before the revival, in 
the Presbyterian church, 1a New England, in Scotland, and 
England. History of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
New Jermey, at Freebold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; iu Pennsylvania, at Philadelpma, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Nottingham, &e.; In Virginia, 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of the genu- 
ineness of the revival, from the patqnens of coutemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trom the experience of its 
subjects, from ite results, Rapid dechneof religen after the 
revival, proved by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false ductrines, Evils attending the revival, sparious celi- 
gious feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiasm, origin of a fanati- 
cal spirit in Conneeticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
port, censoriousness, disorderly a lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.— The act of the synod re- 
Act respecting the cxamina- 


lating to itinerating preaching. 
tivon of candidates, These acts disobeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod, 
The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effeets of this 
controversy in the congregations amt presbyteries. Fffurts 
made in 1740,to compromise the difficulty. Papers of com- 

laints presented by Messrs. G. Tennent and S, Blair. Mr, 
fennent's sermon on the dangers of an unconverted mixistry. 
Complaints against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr. Alex. 
ander Creaghead, against Mr. David Alexander, of 
the synod." The case of Mr. Ceeaghead before the synod. The 
Protest presented by Robert Crovs and others, The schism. 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism, 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dick: nson 
and others, Efforts for a reconciliation. Renewal of those 
efforts. Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine, 
as to Church government. Causes of the schism. 

CHAPTER VI1.—History of the Church during the Schism, 
1741—1758,—Synod of Philadelphia. Accessions to the synod, 
Mussionary labours of the synod. Its efforts in behalf of educa- 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doe- 
trine, Form of government, Presbyterial powers exereised by 
the synod. General supervision. Deeision of cases of con- 
science, Pastoral Addresses, 

Synod ef New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers. Missionary labours, Efforts for the promotion of learning, 
College of New Jersey. Standard of doctiine adopted by the sy- 
ned. Teo fleven of guvernment, acts of review and control. For- 
mation of new presbyteries, Judicial decisions, The aynod 
acted by a commission, and as a presbytery. Negotinvions for a 
union of the two synods. The planof unwn adopted m 1758. 

CHAPTER VI1.—Syned of New York and Philadelphia 
1758—1788 —I, Missionary operations.—I1, ‘Khe promotion of 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, IIT. Standard of doctrine, LV. Form of 
government, ordinary powers, the formation of presbyteries, 

‘neral regulations, rule respecting the examinaveon of candi- 
on their religious experience, rule forcign 
ministers, rule reapecting ordinations sine titulo, Decisions re- 
specting psalmody, respecting marriage, ee 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appellate jurisdiction 
appeal from the first church in Philadelphia, from the secor 
church in Philadelphia, from New Castle, from the third church 
respecting a eall fur Mr. Dufficid. V. Exereise of extraordinary 
powera, in acting by a commission, in the exereise of presbyter. 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI, 
‘Vhe synod’s intercourse with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dute 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, unit 
opposition to the intreduction of bishops into America.— VIL. 
Conduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—ViII. Formation of the new con- 
stitution. —1X. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788, 

WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


*TACKHOUSE’S BIBLE HISTORY.—A History of the 
+) Holy Bible, from the beginning of the World to the estab- 
lishment of Christiamty; with numerous notes reconcihng 
eeming contradictions, rectifying mis-translations, &c., by the 
Rev, Vhomas Stackhouse, M. D., late Vicar in Beenham, in 
Berkshire, together with an Introduction, additional Notes, 
Dissertations, and complete Indexes, by Damel Dewar, D. D. 
lilu-trad with Maps, Engravings, &e. Complete im 1 vol, 
royal 8vo. A few eepies just unported. Wall on Baptiam. 4 
vols, Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols. Owen’s Works, 21 vols, 
Harrow’s Sermons, 2 vola. Ridgely’s Divinity, 4 vols, Dod- 
dridge’s Diary, 5 vols. 3d Volume of the Oxford Tracts. Arch- 
bishop Sharp’s Works, 7 vols, Seott’s Christian Life, 5 vols, 
Griffin’s Sermons, 2 vols. Do, Life 1 vol. Witsius on the 
Covenants, 2 vols, Archbishop Leighton’s Works. Blair's Ser- 
mons, Whitfield’s do. The Pulpit, a collection of Sermons, 
by eminent English Divines, in 24 vols. Simeon’s whole —— 
in 21 vols, Osterwald on the Composition of a Sermon an 
Preaching, 18mo, Bishop Melivaine’s Charge on Justifica- 
tion, &c. 18mo, Massillon’s Sermons, &e. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

J. Whetham has in press, and will speedily publish, Oxford 
Divinity ; compared with that of the Romish and Anglican 
Churchss, by the Kt. Rev. €. P. Mellvaine, D.D., Bishop of 
Ohio, 1 vol. 8vo. july 25 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Kuling Klder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New 
jeravy. Second edition, revised by the author, with addi 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

We are pleased to arp that a new edition of **Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lerd’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Eaq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use, We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may svon be expected to issue from the press, e can free) 
recommend this manua! as, in our opinion, adapted to do muc 
good, MUEL. MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN. 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B. H. RICE 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE-—A Boarding School for 

Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania.—This Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
the subscriber, on the firstof October next, The Principal has 
ubiained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
eelled in the United States fur the beauty of us situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
ut the cost of &17,000; it is now expressly fitted up fora Board- 
ing School,and cumbines almost every requisite fur the accom- 
mvudation of both pupils and teachers, The buildings stand on 
an clevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna river. The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country w,ll find you in either 
ety. Lt is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal. Conneeted with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressiy for the amuse- 
ment and exeresse of the pupils, ‘The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired. 

The — has engaged the services of four gcutiemen, as 
resident teachers in the different departmenis, In the domes- 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
While the mmtellect will be cultivated, due attention will ve paid 
to the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticulariy aimed at im this seminary, will be the formation of a 
good moral character, 

‘The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the globes, English Gram- 
mar, Composition, History, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, ae Engineer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, A«tronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Exereises in Elvcution, Drawing and 
Painting, Voeal and instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages, ‘The Instituteis pro- 
— with an extensive philosuphical apparatus, and a ¢ 
Library. 

TERMS,.—The present pecuniary embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induced the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

The schvol year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on the first of Octw- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 

‘Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, Ke., persession, payable in advance, - $75 00 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each - - 8 00 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable in advance, - 12 00 

A regular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each pupil in studies and de- 
———— will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 

uardians. 
ss ‘The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 
sins, and tv have them and their clothes distinetly marked. 

Application may be made tu the Principal, by letter or oth- 
erwise, at the Seminary, and references cheerfully given, 

july 25—3m EDWARD A, SIEKER, Principal. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Appeals to the Heart ; exhibiting the 
beauties of Christian truth. In twenty-one Discourses, 
Practical and Experimental. By thomas Speneer, Pastor of a 
Charch in Liverpool, England, Essay on the Composition and 
Delivery of a Sermon. By the late J, F. Osterwald. Essay on 
the Character and Influence of Washington in the Revolution 
of the United States of America. By M. Guizot. Translated 
from the French, Strive and Thrive; a Tale. By Mary How- 
itt. Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management 
Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M D. With Notes and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, By John Bell, M.D. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
july 25 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
UPERIOR STATIONERY..---English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationery, of superior qu: lity, 
Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
w 


articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on, 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 


substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 


»ooks of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 

me diate supplies: 

Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 

Royal Journals, with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Bouka, Record Books, 

Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 

Mediuin Journals Docket Books 

Medium Day Books, Letter Bouks,) 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Buoks made of copy- 

Demy Journal , ing paper, 

Demy Day Books, Also,a variety of small fancy 

Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, &e., 

Invuice Books, Serew and Lever Co ying 

Keceipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, &e. 

HOGAN & THOMPSON, 

Atthe Foreign and American Stationery Store, 77 Chesnut 


ir Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st, 


street, and at 
jan 


Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Grocery and Tea Ware- 

house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia. An execiient assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, fur sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
which are the fullowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loafand Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauecs and Ketchup, 
Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Choculate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, &e. Ke, 

Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 


forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
economise in of are invited tv call, 
april 25 
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